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“UNCLE GEORGE” REMOVES ANXIETY 
HAT a shame that “Uncle George,” with a 
longing for the peace of his ain fireside, 

should be compelled, at his age, to sacrifice his 
home comforts to obey the continued call of civic 
duty. The honorable, and venerable, mayor had 
every reason to suppose that after he had in- 
formed his clamoring friends, a year and a half 
ago, that never again could he be expected to 
serve another term as executive, a noble Curtius 
would come forward to fill the gap caused by his 
retiremeuit. 

But no! Like cowards they lurk in the back- 
ground, these political skulkers, and leave to the 
veteran of many a county and city caucus the task 
of leading to victory the forces of good govern- 
ment, In a whole cityful, O, it was pitiful that 
no stripling, no middle-aged man, no one still 
in his sixties, even, would offer himself as sub- 
stitute for the self-sacrificing septuagenarian, and 
odd! Confronted by a demand that he again be- 
come the standard bearer of reform, Uncle George 
glanced to right and left of the beseeching army 

we had almost written besieging—searching for 
an avenue of escape, which, alas, was denied him. 

Then whiat did this grand old man do? Did 
he flinch, did he flunk, did he sidestep? Not for 
a moment! With eyes steadily fixed on the co- 
horts surrounding him, in a firm voice, and in the 
inspiring words of the immortal Barkis, Your 
Uncle George uttered the historic, “I will,” that 
is so emblematic of the Los Angeles he loves. 
Ah, those ingrates! Why did they refuse a raise 
of salary? We dare assert that had the voters 
dreamed they were denying to the savior of the 
city the few biggarly hundreds a year recom- 
mended by the amended charter at the special 
e’ection, not a solitary vote in opposition would 
have been cast. But, alas, those guileless ones 
actually believed Uncle George would easily find 
an able successor in the rank and file he leads 





and they could not bear to think that an ama- 
teurish pupil should he paid a higher stipend 
than his expert teacher, hence their negative ac- 
tion. 

Let them take heart! In the new charter Los 
Angeles is to have, before many years, a may- 
oralty salary commensurate with the responsibili- 
ties of the office shall be embodied and, perhaps, 
when a public holiday or a day of prayer is pro- 
claimed to celebrate Uncle George’s eightieth 
birthday anniversary our beloved perennial mayor 
will have come into his own. Meanwhile, we fe- 
licitate the city on the decision of our esteemed 
executive to allow his name to go before the 
people at the primary election as the good goy- 
ernment candidate. Bring on your Job Harri- 
mans! Who cares? Our nunky will eat ‘em up 
alive. 





MEXICAN PEACE A WEIGHTY PROBLEM 
EACE for the time being looms large across 
the perturbed border, but let no one foolishly 

imagine that with the resignation of President 
Diaz the political disturbances in the sister re- 
public to the south will be dissipated, With the 
promised abnegation of Diaz within a fortnight 
and the maintenance of a “joint regency,” in 
which De la Barra will pose as president ad in- 
terim, and Francisco 1. Madero, the revolutionary 
leader, will act as special adviser, surface quiet- 
ness may prevail for the next six months, or un- 
til the new election is held. 

But as we have before insisted, the internecine 
troubles in Mexico will not be abated by a change 
in the chief executiveship merely. Whether the 
reins of government be entrusted to a Diaz, a 
De Barra or a Madero will not quell the revolu- 
tionary spirit so long as the crime of peonage 
has sway. Deeper than individuals, of far greater 
importance than a fight for offices is the present 
unrest in Mexico. It is and will continue to be a 
contest for the abolition of chattel slavery, and 
until this question is settled and settled right the 
republic will be on a precarious footing, with in- 
cipient insurrections constantly occurring, any 
one of which may grow into huge proportions to 
the certain overthrow of the ruling regime. 

As we see it, the Magon, et al., revolutionists 
will not be content with the substitution of one 
dictator for another. They will demand the ap- 
plication of the constitution to the poorest and 
humblest citizen in the republic, and will be sat- 
ished with nothing less than the fullest expres- 
sion of human liberty to all. Unless the Ma- 
deroists are prepared to go to this length and are 
determined to abolish the disgraceful peonage 
system and restore the land to the Mexican peo- 
ple they cannot hope for a long continuance in 
power, Mexico has had a taste of what may be 
accomplished by armed resistance to injustice. 
Watch out for future banquets of blood in case 
the promises of freedom for all are unfulfilled. 


SUPREME COURT’S PANDORA BOX 

HEN is a trust not a trust? When it is a 
W “reasonable” combination of big interests, 
may be the natural deduction following the re- 
cent long-deferred decision of the supreme court 
in regard to the Standard Oil case. Apparently, 
the majority opinion of the highest court in the 
country holds that the big oil monopoly is an 
“unreasonable” aggregation, hence is doing busi- 
ness in defiance of the Sherman anti-trust law, 
but since the stock quotations in Wall street 
have shown a sharp advance, following the de- 
cision, it is fair to assume that the gigantic mo- 


-nopoly is not shaken to its foundation by the 


alleged adverse ruling. 

To the layman it would seem that it will be 
obligatory on the part of the government to prove 
the “unreasonable” combination contention, which 
will mean endless litigation, for, of course, each 
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case cited will have to be fought out on an in- 
dividual basis. Naturally, any accused trust com- 
pany will retort that its methods are not unrea- 
sonably in restraint of trade and with the high- 
priced and ablest lawyers in the land employed 
to prove that black is white, who shall say what 
the ipse dixit of a court of equity may be? In 
view of the technical ruling of Judge Pettit in 
the Tilden case in Illinois, whereby the Helm 
legislative committee in the Lorimer case was 
estopped from investigating the banker’s private 
account books, the judiciary seems to be so much 
greater than the legislature, of so much more 
benefit to the acctised than to the accuser that it 
were idle to speculate on future juristic mental 
gyrations. 

By discriminating between a reasonable and 
unreasonable combination, giving the one a right 
to do business and condemning the other, the su- 
preme court has opened a Pandora box of per- 
plexities. That the existing law will have to be 
amended to include as illegal all combinations in 
restraint of trade is the natural conclusion, and al- 
ready several bills have been introduced in con- 
gress to that end. But even if such an amend- 
ment should carry, it would stand a chance of 
being declared unconstitutional by the supreme 
court. In the event that it was approved, what 
about the natural economic trend? The day of 
small fry affairs in this era of prodigious under- 
takings is over. Combinations of interests are 
an inevitable part of the world’s progress. The 
only way to deal with them is to make them 
amenable to the nation and by passing such 
remedial trust legislation gave every protection 
to the people consistent with justice and equity. 





ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY FOR TAFT 

BY why all this legal harshness wreaked on 

one whose only error is that he stole a mere 
wonian and sold her into white slavery? Why, 
for the heinous crime of bravely robbing a car full 
of able-bodied men and women, single handed, 
at the risk of his own life, our courts only decreed 
a life sentence! And three years for merely sell- 
ing a young woman into worse than slavery. 
That is the terrible sentence—three whole years 
in prison-—_perhaps—imposed upon Pedro Campos. 
And it may be several months yet before Presi- 
dent Taft will have an opportunity to pardon 
him. It will be recalled that the kind-hearted 
President let the New York white slaver suffer 
in prison many months before he pardoned and 
restored him to citizenship. It may be all of a 
year before Pedro is permitted to vote again 
and resume his lucrative calling of selling girls, 

One would think that the life of a mere girl— 
a poor girl—were as sacred in the eyes of the law 
as the hundred dollars or more stolen by the 
street car bandit. One is shocked at the appall- 
ing severity of the courts in this country in mat- 
ters so trivial as that of a girl’s life. Of course, 
the judges are not to blame. ‘here stands the 
penal code in all its woeful majesty, and if it 
works a hardship now and then on an honest and 
respectable gentleman engaged in selling girls, at 
least it does fairly well in the case of those de- 
graded creatures who steal property by antiquated 
methods, and there is always the executive clem- 
ency in the background. Nevertheless, it is dread- 
ful to contemplate the long lonely hours that 
poor Mr. Pedro Campos may have to endure in 
the federal penitentiary before the proper ma- 
chinery can be set in motion to reach the great 
throbbing tender heart of the President of the 
United States. 

Moreover, it was only a Mexican girl he sold 
(in this indictment), one of those pretty, dark- 
eyed senoritas—so plentiful and so cheap they 
are! He received six hundred dollars or so for 
her—that is all. It is not as if he had gone out 
and stole a ham, or robbed a man of ten dollars 
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on a dark strect. He merely lied to a little un- 
suspicious senorita; told her he was taking her 
to a rich house, where she would earn a large 
salary, so that she could send money home to the 
poor old madre. Why, really, a mass meeting 
ought to be held to protest against this awful 
sentence upon Mr. Campos. One would almost 
think he had committed a crime, to be thus so se- 
verely punished for so small an indiscretion as 
that of being caught. Yes; a mass meeting would 
be the proper thing, with ringing, stinging reso- 
lutions denouncing this cruel and unjust inter- 
ference (even though it is but temporary) with 
so gentlemanly a calling as that of selling girls. 

LOST AND MISPLACED COMMAS 

UMORS have seeped down from the north- 

ern part of the state to the effect that for 
lack of a comma the $18,000,000 good roads act 
is in danger of going into the ditch, on the ground 
that omission of the punctuation point in the 
document signed by the governor vitiates the in- 
strument, since it is no longer a true copy of 
the bill as passed by the legislature. Truly, a 
beautiful technicality, remindful of one of those 
nice hairline arguments in our courts of justice 
upon which so many grave questions are decided 
without regard to equity or common sense. It 
recalls one of Poor Richard’s Almanac maxims 
about the loss of a nail. To paraphrase: 





For want of a comma the act was lost; for want 
of an act the roads were lost; for want of the roads 
the tourist crop was lost, and for want of the tour- 
ist crop the hotel season was lost. 


Curiously enough, a needed drainage canal con- 
tract in Illinois is suffering a serious hitch, not 
because of a lost comma, but due to a misplaced 
one: A clause should have authorized the South 
Park commission to maintain “the powerhouse 
generating machinery and auxiliaries.” But the 
printed act provided for the maintenance of a 
“nowerhouse, generating machinery and auxil- 
iaries.” This marksmanship for commas reminds 
the Chicago Post of the reputed slip of the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, in adopting an excise law 
calling for the closing of saloons at 1.10. Failure 
to notice the proper placing of the point, in the 
law, as printed and signed, made the closing hour 
at 11 o’clock. 

We agree with our Chicago contemporary that 
the trend of good writing is toward underpunctu- 
ation. Our English cousins still affect the style 
in vogue in this country half a century ago in re- 
gard to address writing. Even as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was wont to give hig residence as “296, 
Beacon Street,” so our transatlantic friends still 
persist in this overexactness, which our modern 
method has discarded as finicky and unnecessary, 
Proper punctuation is a fine art, but too exces- 
sive attention to the divisional points at times 
transforms good writing into irritating sen- 
tences merely. 

— ea eS 
WHEN DREAMS BECOME FACTS 
EAR ADMIRAL M’LEAN’S statement at 
Pasadena that international arbitration is 
only a dream may be true enough. Surely, it is 
only a dream today, hut it is a pleasant dream, 
and the important point which the admiral over- 
looks is that dreams of this kind have a way of 
coming true. All the realities of today were but 
dreams yesterday. The dreams of today will be 
the facts of tomorrow. If we dream a little hard- 
er and give less ear to the pessimists who moan 
that “you cannot change human nature” that to- 
morrow, which shall usher in the abolition of 
warfare, will dawn a little sooner, 

By the way, this idea that “you cannot change 
human nature” is both unscientific and negligible 
as regards this war question, or any other ques- 
tion affecting social, economic, or industrial life. 
In the first place, the one incontrovertible fact of 
science, philosophy, and common sense is that 
change is the invariable and omniscient Jaw of na- 
ture. Everything changes. Life and change are 
synonymous. Even death is but change. Hu- 
man nature changes with less celerity than the 
fashion in women’s hats, it is true, but that it 
does change is amply attested by the fact that hu- 
man nature now dreams en masse of universal 
peace. A thousand years ago the dreamers of 
universal peace were infrequent and when caught 











were crucified or tortured. Now they are writing 
editorials for the public press, or reading with 
approval, peace editorials and anti-war books. 

O, yes; human nature changes. But suppose it 
did not and could not, what of it? Dreamers of 
universal peace are not anxious about changing 
human nature. Their dream is to change the 
hideous conditions which now thwart, twist, dis- 
tort, cramp and degrade human nature. The 
dreamers of the cessation of warfare and of the 
establishment of more equitable social conditions 
are not worried about human nature. Only the 
prohibitionists, the restrictionists, the standpat- 
ters, and they who would use human nature for 
their own purposes are anxious about it at all. 
Let human nature alone to change or not at its 
own sweet will and pace, instead of herding it 
into battalions for wholesale slaughter, or of 
crowding it into slums for wholesale debauchery. 
Yes; it is neither true nor important that “you 
cannot change human nature.” 


— —— z 


QUICKENING THE SUSCEPTIBILITIES 

RIEF, but eloquent was the prayer offered 

up by Chaplain Rev. Henry D. Couden, D.D., 
in the house of representatives recently, in which 
divine grace was besought to quicken the sus 
ceptibilities of the national lawmakers, that they 
might receive more abundantly and become more 
like unto the Giver of all good things. After 
which noble adjuration Mr. Mann of Illinois arose 
to speak on the question of abolishing a number 
of janitors in the effort to effect a saving of $82,- 
010 to the taxpayers of the United States. Said 
Mr. Mann: 





I have been very much amused here recently to 
notice in the corridors of the house certain very 
nice looking white southern gentlemen sitting at 
their committee room doors as’ janitors. Usually, 
and I think always since I have been in the house, 
these places have been filled by colored men. I 
understand now that there may be a reason for 
abolishing janitors, because that affects the feel- 
ings of these white gentlemen, to be called janitors. 
They prefer to be called messengers. I suppose 
that is the reason for the resolution. But fi 
am for the economy, notwithstanding I have suf- 
fered already from the effects of Democratic econ- 
omy. The gentlemen on that side of the house have 
been very kind to me. They have provided the mi- 
nority conference chairman with a good commit- 
tee room. The room I occupy hasa pretty red car- 
pet upon it. I am not so fortunate as committees 
that have janitors, because no janitor is furnished 
to take care of my room, and when I made a re- 
quest the other day for a carpet sweeper in order 
that I might more easily clean my room, or have 
my clerks clean my pretty red carpet, this distin- 
guished aggregation of economists over there 
turned it down. I suppose they did not know what 
it meant. [Laughter.}] A man on that side of the 
house said, “A carpet sweeper! What on earth does 
anyone need of a carpet sweeper?” And so the 
carpet sweeper went. 


This imputation on Democratic cognizance of 
a modern household utensil was indignantly re- 
sented by Mr. Carlin of Virginia, who stated 
that the requisition for a carpet sweeper had been 
approved. Mr. Mann retorted that after waiting 
for six weeks for his sweeper, he was told that 
Mr. Carlin had swept it off the requisition, where- 
upon ensued the following tart interchange of 
quick-fire oratory: 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman has been misin- 
formed—— 

Mr. MANN. 
sweeper. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman has been misin- 
formed. It is like a good deal of other information 
that the gentleman has—misinformation. 

Mr. MANN. I hope so. I would like to see the 
carpet sweeper, 

Mr. CARLIN. 
Sweeper. 

Mr. MANN. How long does it take to get a car- 
pet sweeper from the committee on accounts? _ 

Mr. CARLIN. I do not know. The requisition 
was approved. ‘ 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will find that he dis- 
approved it. Probably he did not know what it 
meant. 

Mr. CARLIN. It has been suggested that the 
gentleman ought to have asked for a vacuum 
cleaner. 

Mr. MANN. Wel] if I had I would not require 
the assistance of the gentleman from Virginia to 
furnish the air. 


Well, we have not got the carpet 


Well, he will get the carpet 


Thus were the susceptibilities of the lawgivers 
of the nation quickened in response to the appeal 
by the worthy chaplain. We anxiously await 
other and later copies of the Congressional Rec- 














ord, having a continuation of this thrilling serial 
story, to learn if Mr. Mann of Illinois were given 
his sweeper to apply to his pretty red carpet. 
LET THE LAW GROW 
OVERNOR WOODROW WILSON'S con- 
tention that the law should be a fixed and 
stable quantity is analogous to that of the Span- 
ish academy which decrees correct usage in the 
Castilian tongue. Several centuries ago the 
Academy decided that “z” should be pronounced 
“th.” That ipse dixit is still in force, but all the 
Spanish-speaking world “7” the soft 





gives the “z 
sound and speaks of Diaz, not as Dieth, but as 
Diass. Nothing in the visible universe is at rest, 
except the mental apparatus of certain persons. 
Common and statutory law is a human product. 
Neither can be likened to Keppler’s laws of the 
planets or Newton’s law of gravity, for these are 
laws which are never abrogated. ‘Their infrac- 
tion is unthinkable. They are self-operative. 

Common and statutory law are human growths, 
developments of the human intellect in its search 
for justice. ‘hat human search for justice is by 
no means completed yet, although many would 
like to hold that it is. The truth is that man is 
still a long way from the perception of justice, 
and his perception is being retarded by that ultra 
conservative view which would, if it could, hold 
the universe in status quo. Of course, the law 
will grow and develop even without the assent of 
Governor Wilson, just as the Spanish language 
has grown in spite of the royal academy. But 
of all the romance tongues, Spanish has made the 
least growth, because the academy was there to 
discourage all growth, and Spanish literature, as 
a consequence, with few splendid antique ex- 
ceptions, is yet unborn. 

So it is with English law. While in all other 
branches of human knowledge tremendous strides 
have been made, we are still administering the 
old “eye for an eye” law of Moses. Our ethical 
conceptions are vastly in advance of our penal 
code, and our industrial development continually 
demands new conceptions of equity and new civil 
procedure. Yet, because, as a body, the legal 
profession is ultra conservative, and would main- 
tain the old mock sanctities of an institution 
which we now know to be purely human, English 
jurisprudence has not kept pace with English 
progress in all other directions, and English jus- 
tice is a thing yet to be evolved. Our present 
approximation of it is lame and halt and blind 
with old age. Let the law grow. 





WHERE NATURE IS UNASSISTED 

NE appreciative of nature’s own sculptures 

and garbing cannot fail greatly to admire 
the treatment accorded the escarpment along 
Ocean avenue in Santa Monica—or perhaps its 
absence of treatment. In music it is evident that 
there is much art in refraining from touching the 
keys of the piano, or the strings of the violin, 
at the right time, just as much art indeed as in 
touching them correctly and deftly. But in other 
arts the idea is far less apparent, and the ne- 
cessity for the successful artist rather to con- 
spire with nature than to obliterate the natural 
outlines and supplant them with conventional 
curves and angles, is a conception entirely for- 
eign to the modern Jandscape gardener and archi- 
HACE, 

With few notable and beautiful exceptions, 
modern architects and gardeners have done their 
worst (and their best) to teach nature how she 
ought to deport herself, and the result is that 
everywhere man has had a chance he has filled 
the circumjacent with a terrible sameness of con- 
ventional geometrical lines. One of these notable 
and beautiful exceptions is the Santa Monica 
ocean cliff gardening. Here was an excellent op- 
portunity for the landscape gardener to oblit- 
erate the multitudinous carvings of nature, the 
sculptures of centuries of wind and rain and sun, 
and produce a mile or more of artificial sameness. 
As the cliffs are but hardpan, the expense ot 
rounding them off into methodical curves and an- 
gles would have been small. But, thank heaven! 
the opportunity was neglected. Santa Monica’s 
ocean front escaped defacement. A monument 
should be erected to the gardener who held his 
hands off, or to whoever it is that may be respon- 
sible for the fact that the tired human eye can 
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find relief from a sameness that is maddening 
when it rests on this most delightful bit of ocean 
front. 

Not so fortunate were the people of Los An- 
geles in their submission to the obliteration ot 
their once charming bit of nature in the block 
called Central Park. Every natural outline has 
been destroyed. The modern landscape gardener 
has rioted in all his beloved rigidity. He has 
spread over the entire block a pall of mecha ic- 
ally exact lines and loops. The width, depth and 
extension of all the walks have been measured 
to the sixteenth of an inch. Stiff, hard, formal, 
artificial stone entrances have been placed, the 
patterns of which might have been taken from 
the grounds of a city mansion built yesterday by 
the chauffeur who acquired riches over night and 
wants the whole world to know it. Hard pave- 
ments have been substituted for the only bit o 
natural ground on which one might tread in a 
day’s tramp downtown. The fountain is a series 
of exact circles, placed exactly in the center of 
the exact square. The trees are pruned and 
trimmed to stiffness. ‘The grass is perfect, its 
surface absolute, its outlines mechanical. 

Nothing remains of the quiet, reposeful, de- 
ightful old park, except the color green, It is al 
spruce, clean, stiff, elegant, expensive. It only 
remains to chain a peacock at each of the exact- 
y four entrances, and plant poinsettias at regu- 
ar intervals, perhaps one bush exactly in the 
center of each geometrically-shaped grass plot. 
And at each entrance, in plain view of all pe- 
destrians, a neat, gilt sign in block letters should 
ell how much these improvements cost. At night 
these signs could be illuminated with small elec- 
tric bulbs: “Central Park, remodelled in 1910-11 
at a cost of $38,000.” 











RULES OF THE GAME TO BLAME 

T may have been a praiseworthy act for Fed- 

eral Judge Wolverton to have decided the 
$75,000,000 land case against the railroad; it is 
always a pleasing spectacle to see a federal court 
decide a great case involving vast “interests” on 
the side of the people; and, doubtless, the rail- 
road’s plea of not being bound by a specified con- 
dition of the congressional land grant was, ah— 
well, a little ingenuous, if not disingenuous. But 
it does not appear that the people of the north- 
west, or those who will immigrate there if the 
Wolverton decision is upheld and 2,373,000 acres 
are put on the market at $2.50 an acre, will ulti- 
mately be much better than if the court had de- 
cided for the railroad. 

It is even possible that their condition will be 
less favorable than if the railroad were permitted 
to hold the land at from $100 to $1000 an acre. 
For under the allodial land tenure system, the 
inevitable trend is toward land monopoly. They 
who are the monopolists are in no manner to 
blame, or at least no more to blame than the 
landless. ‘The personality of the man who holds 
a million acres or a million dollar lot is of no 
importance. The popular indignation against 
railroads or trusts is demogagic when not sheer 
buncomb, and those loudest in their denuncia- 
tions of trusts would be trust managers and trust 
coupon cutters if they could—and small blame 
to them for that. Their foolishness lies in their 
personal denunciations instead of their activity 
to change the rules of the game of life. 

As the latter now read, all the sanctities and 
virtues of the heavenly hosts could not prevent 
monopoly, and they who become monopolists 
instead of victims of monopoly are chosen by 
that force which is to external life and its affairs 
nothing more nor less than luck, the accidents 
of birth and of environment. If monopoly is 
wrong—and that itself is a debatable question— 
evidently the rules of the game are at fault. If 
monopoly is right, still the rules are at fault, be- 
cause they bestow upon a few all the fruits of 
monopoly. In either case it is the rules of the 
game that are wrong, not the mere individuals 
who happen to profit excessively by the rules. 

Social and industrial life is an impersonal mat- 
ter, a matter of rules, regulations and methods. 
If these are unscientific, the proper thing is to 
change them; the improper, blinding and degrad- 
ing thing is to hate or to war upon the fortunate 
few who profit excessively by the rules enforced 
and maintained by the ignorance, the partial in- 








telligence, and the selfishness of the people as a 
whole. There are still a vast number of people 
in the United States who hope to profit by the 
unfair rules, and are therefore anxious to main- 
tain them though they know that these unfair 
rules must work great hardship upon the unsuc- 
cessful majority. 

Whether or not the Oregon court’s decision in 
the Harriman land case is upheld is a matter of 
small import to the public at large. It will only 
mean to take the lands from the railroads and be- 
stow them (in a few years at best) upon other 
monopolists. For the rules of the game act that 
way, and the only thing worth while is to change 
them, To “knock” the winners is neither brave 
nor wise. 

GRAPHITES 

Dr. Locke fears that women will “lose the 
chivalrous and deferential regard of noble and 
knightly men.” It is to be hoped that his fears 
are well founded. Woman will get along better 
with less chivalry and more humanity. If the 
proprietor of the mill or the store will provide 
more seats for women in his employ and better 
sanitary conditions, the chivalry part can be omit- 
ted without causing many heart aches. If men 
will treat women frankly and honestly and play 
the game of life as fairly and as decently with 
them as they do among themselves, the deferential 
duties can be cut out. What thoughts and acts 
may be dictated by the tender passions that now 
and then occur, even in this money-mad world, 
were not a matter for public discussion, not even 
from the pulpit. Love laughs at rules and defies 
all conventions. Not even so wise a man as 
Pastor Locke shall regulate the usages of Cupid. 
But the woman question today, like every other 


question, much as we would prefer to hide or 
change it, is industrial and economic. Civiliza- 


tion has decreed that woman shall get out and | 


make her own living. Women’ work for wages 
for the same. reason that men work for wages, 
because without the wages the grocer, baker, 
butcher, landlord and clothier cannot be paid. 
In store, office and mill chivalry to woman by 
knightly man were sheer tommyrot. Give woman 
the same pay for the same work, treat her as a 


human being with a soul, and keep your chivalry | 


for the moonlight walks when both can, for the 
moment, forget that life is a vast scramble for 
bread and automobiles. When noble man was 
truly chivalrous, women were beaten regularly— 


Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturday nights—and | 


thousands of them beat carpets and scrubbed 
floors just as now. The weekly flagellations have 
gone out of fashion, along with the whipping post 
for men, and the modern woman regards herself 
as rather more than a sex creature. It is prob- 
ably better so, but, whether better or not, it is so. 


Methods change with the years, but human 
motive changes less rapidly. ‘The white man’s 
noble task of civilizing the Indian seems to con- 
tinue with the same old motives that inspired the 
hardy pilgrim to despoil the redskin, albeit with 
greatly improved and more effective method. In 
his report to the Indian Rights Association at 
Philadelphia, recently, Secretary Sniffen told of 


his two months’ investigations on the Pima res- | 


ervation in Arizona. He says: “We found things 
crooked from start to finish. Both the govern- 
ment and the Indians have been robbed for years. 
Vouchers and payrolls were falsified, checks 
drawn in wrong names and forged, supplies ap- 
propriated and sold, government checks issued to 
dummies, wages of Indians on government works 
heavily mulcted . ” The tale is far too long 
to recite its details. In about every possible way 
the Pimas were looted by the noble white man. 
However, it is at least well that there is an or- 
ganization of other white men who are trying, 
and with much success, to uncover these despolia- 
tions of the native Americans and to establish 
methods that may greatly decrease if not prevent 
them. It seems fitting, too, that this association 


should hail from the state founded by William 


Penn, who was the first of the pilgrims to con- 
sider the redskin on a human basis. - 

Analagous to the recent case in Paris where 
the detective, Werze, was sent out to investigate 
a burglary in which he was personally impli- 
cated, was the case of Detective Dan Coughlan 
in Chicago, who had charge of the investigation 
into the Cronin murder case, in which he was one 
of the chief actors. Werze, it appears, is one 
of the Jeading French detectives, and he is 
charged with burglary and counterfeiting. In 
both cases he was commissioned by headquarters 





to arrest himself. Paris is laughing. The Chi- 
cago case was more serious. Dr. Cronin, the 
Irish patriot, had mysteriously disappeared, and 
his friends were not to be quieted with reputed 
telegraphic press interviews with him in Canada, 
afterward proved, of course, to be fictitious, for 
Dr. Cronin’s body then lay in a manhole of the 
North Clark street sewer. Cronin’s friends be- 
ing members of the organization in which his 
murder was plotted, had reasons of their own for 
demanding a police investigation. The same was 
granted and given in charge of Dan Coughlan, 
the chief detective on the North Side. Naturally, 
the investigation made little headway, for it was 
Dan Coughlan who had helped to kill and then 
to place the body in the manhole. A sheer acci- 
dent revealed its hiding place. The water com- 
pany was informed of a leak in its main, and its 
workmen finally discovered the leak at the side 
of the manhole. The fresh water from the leak- 
ing main had poured over the body and preserved 
it from decay, so that identification was possible, 
and thus the corpus delicti being established, the 
most sensational murder mystery in America was 
finally unravelled and several of its perpetrators 
brought to trial and to partial justice. 


There is much talk about the New Theater 
movement in this country and Henry Arthur 
Jones’ contention that the community theater 
must make possible a closer relation between 
literature and the stage is being favorably com- 
mented on by the press of the land. As to 
whether there is a national drama in the United 
States or not, or the nucleus of such, who knows? 
All that can be said is that the dozen or so pro- 
ducing managers in this country have not (or 
their readers have not) heen impressed with the 
financial advantages of such piays as have been, 
and are constantly being subinitted to them, 
Every manuscript tendered is examined strictly 
and solely from a financial standpoint, which is 
never of a high order and which usually bans 
all plays of real merit. Now and then a fairly 
good play does manage to catch the eyetor ear 
of the producing manager, but the conditions un- 
der which he is compelled to work keep him al- 
ways on the lookout for the mediocre play of vul- 
gar sensation or novelty. A few endowed thea- 
ters in the nation, managed by broad-gauged in- 
dividuals with an appreciation of art and a fair 
knowledge of what is being produced in Berlin 
and other European centers, where the stage of- 
ten is recognized as more than a mere money- 
making amusement concern, would in a few years 
be likely to determine whether* or not an Ameri- 
can drama is now or may not soon be created. 
At present no one knows. 

These idle ones, discouraged men, waiting, 
hoping, poorly-dressed, dejected, hopeful or hope- 
less ones who sit along the imitation stone cop- 
ing of Central Park. who lounge about in front 
of the postoffice; and those common, coarse per- 
sons who herd about the plaza; what shall be 
done with them? They mar the landscape, they 
mock the granite grandeur of the architect, they 
are out of harmony with everything but the 
clouds of dust that still defile our beautiful thor- 
oughfares. Los Angeles, be it said with not too 
much pride, has as few of these “human derelicts” 
as any large city in the United States, perhaps 
fewer. Yet she has enough and to spare of them, 
They used to fill the benches in Central Park. 
Now they are scattered a little, but they are never 
entirely absent. They represent the “surplus 
population,” and back of them is the great army 
of tramps, the slums and the “social evil.” Why 
should they not be killed off in a humane way? 
Or, maybe, it would be as well to put them to 
work, to wholesome, healthful, remunerative, cre- 
ative toil in which all their faculties could be 
aroused and made useful, and themselves made, if 
not happy, at least forgetful of the scars they 
have gained in the game of civilized life. 
the idea of killing them off in a quiet, humane ™ 
way is less sentimental than the other, but more 
effective in the long run, since it would stop the 
breeding of “derelicts” and eventually rid the na- 
tion of them entirely. 


Many American newspapers need to get a 
closer view of the Mexican revolution. They are 
saying now that Diaz is the only issue, and that 
if he will only resign all will be well. ‘That is 
not the fact. The issue is human slavery, a worse 
chattel slavery than existed in the southern 
states. Jt is called peonage. Will Madero free 
the peons? Hardly. The Madero family is re- 
puted to be worth twenty millions or more, 
American money, and that fortune would be shat- 
tered, and so would many an Amreican fortune, 
were peonage abolished. The revolution in Mex- 
ico is not over, nor will it be until the peons are 
freed; and probably annexation will come first. 
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RS WADE WESCOTT and Mrs. Seymour 
Coates attacked, simultaneously, by a mania 
for writing, decided to combine their forces 

and give to the world the results of an almost 
titanic impulse, the energy of which was to ex- 
pend itself in the building of plays. They felt that 
they had a message to deliver to the people and 
the surest way of its reaching to the four winds 
was through the medium of the stage. Em- 
phatically, therefore, their first, play (and those 
succeeding it) was not to be a mere vehicle upon 
which an actress rides to glory, but a means of 
bringing to the public a sense of its own ignor- 
ance of what it really wants and needs. 

Jn their minds there was great question as to 
the woman who had intelligence enough to in- 
terpret their first master effort. Mrs. Coates in- 
sisted that it be Lillian Russell, because she had 
such “a dashing figure.” Mrs, Wescott held that 
it should be Maud Adams, because she made 
“such cute faces.” After several months a com- 
promise was effected and Leslie Carter was se- 
lected, not by the natural law but because she 
“died so well.” 

They determined, too, that the cloak of the 
producer should fall upon no other shoulders 
than those of Mr. Belasco. ‘That in itself pre- 
sented a problem, inasmuch as Carter was star- 
ring under another management, but, what was 
that to them? They had chosen, so be it. The 
name of the play was to be “When the Telephone 
Rings.” 

All preliminaries having been arranged, they 
decide to meet on a certain morning to sketch 
out the first act. Both are enthusiasts. One is 
perhaps a little more serious minded than the 
other. This is said guardedly. 


Mrs. Coates, small, feminine and greatly spoiled, 
is to be at Mrs. Wescott’s, who is also endowed 
with the same delightful charms, at 10 o’clock, 
but she arrives an hour late. Breathlessly, and 
importantly she hurries up the steps, knocks 
at the door, and, without waiting for it to be 
opened for her, she floats breezily into the li- 
brary, where Mrs. Wescott is sitting, with pen- 
cil in hand, wrestling with the muse. 

a ok x 

Mrs. Coates begins: “Am I late? O, no; there 
was nothing the matter with the cars; I was de- 
layed at home. Never mind, don’t you get up, 
Vil put my coat and hat right here, then we will 
get to work, 

“No-o-o, ] haven’t thought of a blessed thing. 
Haven't had time to. I’m almost convinced mar- 
ried women should not attempt to do anything 
but be married. 1 told Seymour so this morning. 
Every time J get an idea, he says or does some- 
thing that distracts me so I forget all about it. 
You know how elusive an idea is.” 

She settles down into a chair, which she pulls 
up near Mrs. Wescott’s. 

“No, don’t move. If 1 get too comfortable I 
can’t think. That’s why I always take a straight- 
backed chair. You’ve noticed it, haven’t your 


“Yes, I think we should get right down to 
work.” (Lightly, yet impressed.) “Don’t you think 
it’s a wonderful title, ‘When the ‘Telephone 
Rings!’ That means something, doesn’t it? Any- 
one with any imagination at all ought to begin 
feeling excited as soon as he hears it. | get so 
excited over it myself that I can’t sleep nights! 
Yes I do, I pass the whole night thinking of that 
title. 

“Seymour says he is going to send me to the 
country, so that Vll stop thinking—as if I could 
do that! No sooner would J arrive there than 
I would begin writing a play about the country. 
Anyway, I love the country. You loathe it? 
How terrible! I thought it would he so nice to 
have the play open in the country. 

“Vital? I think it’s quite vital enough, you 
know just as many vital things happen in the 
country as in the city, and, besides, they haven't 
had telephones in the country very long.” (Very 
much incensed.) “No, I don’t think so, at all. 
(Almost dreamily.) “The country! The open 
country! There is nothing more poetical than 
that. What! You have it all sketched out and it 
has to be the city?” (Resignedly.) “Well, I 
don’t mind about that for the first act, we can end 
it in the country. Plenty of space, too. Large 
enough for one of those romantic flying ma- 
chines to come down in and all that sort of thing. 
Of course, flying machines will make it an ex- 
pensive production, but IT just hate cheap ones! 
Anyway, we do not have to pay for the scenery 
and there ought to be a stage some place in the 
world large enough for a fying machine to come 
down in. We won’t need to bother about that. 





“No, I haven't written any of the characters 
down, but I’ve named them all. It’s so easy to 
write around a name, you know. O, you have 
named them too, and have them all written out? 
Well, 1 keep mine in my mind, and my ideas, 
too; you see no one can steal the manuscript 
from me, I have such a good memory! 


“What did you say the leading woman’s name 
was? Ethel? Horrors! Ethel doesn’t mean 
anything! Jf there’s any name I hate, it’s Ethel! 
A girl with a name like that would be blond 
without spirit enough to be a chemical one. 

“OQ, let’s not fuss about that. I think Lilith 
would be such a romantic name; just think what 
it means, too! Lilith was Adam’s first wife. 
Yes, before Eve. She was the snake woman, 
don’t you remember?” (Very pleased with her- 
self.) “Really, do you like it? I thought you 
would. Yes, 1 think it’s interesting to know a 
man's first wife; you so seldom meet one. It’s 
almost refreshing, isn't it? 

(Very much hurt.) “Oh, no! I don’t think so 
at all. Lilith is the heroine’s name. No! What's 
the use of putting a villainess in this play! Aren’t 
there enough of them in the world without put- 
ting in another? 

“T don’t think we need such startling contrasts. 
No. 1 do not; it’s a sign of degeneracy to want 
such a thing. No, I did not say you were a de- 
generate! Most certainly I did not! My, but 
you're touchy! 

“T think it’s too startling for the public mind, 
that’s all. Where do you get your notions? 
Certainly not, dear; certainly not! What is the 
use of putting in a humorous situation; I can't 
abide humor. When I go to see a show I want to 
weep—real tears, too! Seymour says I look 
adorable then. 

“Well, what have you named the hero? John! 
O, you do get awfully poky names. I think we 
ought to call him Marmaduke, or something like 
that. No-o-o, I don’t mind, I ’m not that small. 
We can have a Marmaduke in our next play. 
There is so much in a name. For my part, I do 
not think Shakespeare was right when he said 
that about the rose. I think there is more in a 
name than anybody imagines. Give a man_ the 
right kind of a name and he’ll live up to it. Who, 
I'd like to know, would Caesar have been if he 
hadn’t been called Caesar—a mere nobody; that’s 
what! 

x Ok Ok 

“What do you want a plain heroine for? O, 
my dear, no! Make her pretty and attractive, 
chic and all that sort of thing. But think of the 
woman who plays the part. We mustn’t be so 
selfish. She won't want to look unattractive even 
for a moment. I'll admit there have been suc- 
cesses that did not—yes, I know—Nance O’Neil, 
but that’s rare—rare! 

“Ts this your sketch of the play? 
O, is that what they call it? 

“What's this? A play by Mrs. Lockhart that 
has been accepted! Umph! Doesn’t she wear the 
dowdiest clothes! She lent you the scenario to 
look at, so that we’d know how to write one! 
Of all the presumption! Does she think we know 
nothing about writing plays! A kindness on her 
part! A kindness! You asked for it? That makes 
a difference.” (Perusing manuscript; change of 
manner.) “Tt was sweet of her, wasn’t it. What 
does ‘S. B’ mean? Sour beans, slow boy, strange 
brigand. Strange brigand, that’s it. I think 
she has him come in a lot of times where it is 
unnecessary, don’t you? O, of course, it slipped 
my mind, that’s all—it stands for stage business. 
What was J thinking of? Have to have stage 
business for the sake of the box office, don’t 
they? I believe that everything should be run 
on a business basis. ‘The government of this 
country, especially. 


A scenario? 


* OK 


(Long pause.) “O, I thought of another aw- 
fully good title this morning, ‘Lost by a Powder 
Puff” Clever, isn’t it? No, I can’t think of any- 
thing to go with it, but I should think you might; 
goodness, you can’t expect me to do it all! 

“A rich young man in love with an actress! 
Why, that happens every day. Can’t you think 
of anything better than that! I think she ought 
to be a shop girl. They need a little encourage- 
ment. Actresses are always getting talked about, 
and typewriters. Well, I don’t want typewriters 
even mentioned, Seymour has one. 

“This is my idea of it: The rich young man 
goes into Macy’s and asks the floorwalker to di- 
rect him to the toilet goods counter. Yes, I know 
it’s ordinary, but I hate those mixed-up plots 





that you never can see through. You ought to 
hear what Seymour says about that! Well, he 
goes to the toilet goods counter to buy a powder 
puff for his sister's baby—it’s sweet to have 
babies in it, isn’t it? And the minute he sees the 
girl’s blue eyes, he says, ‘Have you any violets?’ 
Suddenly, like that, you know. She says, ‘What 
make? Roger & Galet, Hudnut, Palmer, etc., etc.’ 
He says, ‘Why, yes, Ill take them all, looking 
at her eyes all the time. ‘They were exciting 
kind of eyes—suggesting spring and limpid 
pools and things. Well, all in the world that he 
wanted was a powder puff and plain rice powder 
for the baby. That was all, but he doesn’t feel 
as though it was enough to buy from such a 
pretty girl, so he kept ‘on saying, ‘Yes, I'll take 
it,’ to everything she mentioned that had violets 
in the name until, well, until (yawns); goodness, 
I’m tired, aren’t you? 
* Bd * 

(Shivers.) “Don’t you think it’s cold in here? 
My brain just freezes up when it’s cold—I can’t 
write a thing then nor directly after luncheon, 
either. Ever notice how hot your head gets if 
you try to think right after eating? Mercy, it 
always makes me hungry to talk about eating. 
You aren't affected that way? How odd! Yes, 
I think we should have a high moral tone run- 
ning through the whole thing; that’s my opinion 
of it. Sounds like sentimental rubbish? Well, 
I should like to know why. He is a perfectly 
possible man and my eyes are blue! Why, Sey- 
mour says that any man would forget what he 
came for—-what? This is not personal reminis- 
cence! No, of course not; I’m not the kind to 
wear my heart on my sleeve. (Indignantly.) 


“Tt’s getting warm, isn't it? How that gas does 
heat up! Now don’t say a word to me for ten 
minutes; I’m going to think.” (Pause.) “I can’t 
get a line on that ‘When the Telephone Rings,’ 
Tt sounds like a good title, too. T say! Let’s not 
have it ring at all; that solves the whole thing, 
we won't have it ring. (Very much relieved.) 


(With renewed enthusiasm.) “O, say, I’ve 
thought of a lovely ending for another one! He’s 
just come home from the war, you know. What 
war? QO. any old war; there’s always one some- 
where. How you do fuss over little points! And 
-—-why, of course, it has nothing to do with Lilith 
or the girl with the blue eyes. It’s another one! 
We aren’t going to do just one, I hope. My 
head is just full of ideas! Can’t you straighten 
ew out after I tell them to you plainly, like 
this! 


“Good gracious! ‘There’s no use thinking 
around ina circle? Well, let’s go back to the first 
one then. Yes, name him John if that means 
anything to you, though I think Seymour is the 
nicest name for a man. O, you're not nice to 
say that—no, you’re not; and what’s more, if 
there is going to be a hero. he must be just like 
my husband. or I won’t have anything to do 





with it! 

(Yawning.) “Let’s not work any more today. 
I’m famished. Let’s have an early luncheon, I 
want to go to the matinee with Seymour. 

(Indignantly.) “Haven't earned our salt this 
morning? Well, if that’s the way you feel about 
it, perhaps I had better go now. No, I’m going. 
T can’t stay when vou feel like that. 


“Some people can’t stand any opposition, but 
T didn’t think you were so vain. Why, just be- 
cause I don’t like the names you chose and can’t 
understand the plot and want it to happen in the 
country instead of the city. want the hero to be 
like my husband vou—(petulantly). I don’t see 
how we can collaborate if we can never agree 
about anything.” (Picks up her hat and wraps.) 

(Indignantly.) “What? Clothes may make the 
women, but coats won’t make a dramatist! Well. 
that may al! be, but neither will a waistcoat.” 
(Wescott—her parting shot.) 


If the Democratic party thinks it has such a 
cinch on the nation that it can afford merely to 
talk about reciprocity and tariff reform, it will 
probably wake up to another guess a little too 
late. The present congressional gabfest is not 
exactly all the voters paid for. However, The 
Graphic never was persuaded entirely that the 
Sixty-second congress would do much. A great 
deal of talk is coming out of Washington now, 
but the high cost of living remains at the old ele- 
vation. Presently, the nation will wake up to 
the fact that both the old-line parties are as near- 





lv alike as “six of the one and half a dozen of 
the other.” 
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vaudeville a new, one-act sketch which is de- 
serving of all the good things that may be 
of it. Mr. Keenan is recognized as one of 
our best character actors. The interesting thing 
about his departure from the legitimate is that 
he has ventured to produce in vaudeville a se- 


rious piay as it should be produced and to play a 
serious role as it should be played without pan- 
dering in the least to the peculiar character of the 
vaudeville audience and without sacrificing one 
tittle of his artistic feeling. It is often said when 
a legitimate star, with a reputation, is playing 
at a vaudeville theater, that the remainder of the 
bill must be exceptionally good to make up to 
the patrons for the stress put upon them by the 
star’s performance. ‘They are drawn to the thea- 
ter by the name, but they must be entertained 
while there with something else. Judging by 
the reception given Mr. Keenan, he is a great 
and glorious exception, for ] have never before 
seen a serious offering received so enthusiastic- 
ally by a vaudeville audience. At the close of the 
performance there was call after call which did 
not stop until Mr. Keenan spoke. He thanked 
the audience for its enthusiastic applause, but he 
said the thing that he most appreciated was the 
quiet and respectfuly attention with which they 
received the play. However, the offering was 
accorded rather more than quiet attention, 
for it awakened the thrill that accompanies a 
genuine dramatic triumph. ‘The little play is by 
Oliver White and is called “Man to Man.” It is 
a reminiscence of “The Writing on the Wall,” 
for it concerns rotten tenements and the chil- 
dren of the tenement dweller and of the man 
who, owning them, is responsible for their con- 
dition. 


Eee KEENAN has recently produced in 


said 


* * 


The scene is in a luxuriously furnished doctor’s 
office on a wintry, snowy afternoon. At one side 
may be seen a corner of the inner office, The 
doctor emerges from within and makes prepara- 
tions for his departure. Before he goes he asks 
to have a certain newspaper saved, for it has an 
account of tenements that he wishes to see. He 
gives a few parting directions and then is gone. 
Almost immediately a man rings and is admit- 
ted. He is Thomas Graceman, rich, owner of the 
tenements, as Miss Truman, the doctor’s assist- 
ant, recognizes at once on mention of his name. 
He says his child is dying with diphtheria and 
that Dr. Brooks is recognized by the experts as 
the only man who can save him. Seeing the 
newspaper in the girl’s hand, he demands to see 
the article. In it frightful. conditions of damp 
and decay, disease and filth, misery and suffering, 
due to the cupidity and neglect of Graceman 
are set forth. In one breath Graceman reviles 
the writer of the article, promises a suit for libel 
and prays for the doctor's return. The bell rings 
and Jim Drab is admitted. He, too, has a child 
ill with diphtheria and he, too, has come to pray 
the great specialist to use his skill to save it. A 
young socialist doctor, who has been doing his 
best for the little girl, has sent him to Dr. Brooks 
as the last resort. The two men are drawn into 
conversation by their common anxiety. Jim 
Drab is the victim of the Graceman tenements. 
His wife has died there with typhoid and now 
his little girl is about to die. But he does not 
know he is facing the man to whom he owes the 
wreck of his life. He tells Graceman how he 
feels toward the owner of the building, how he 
prays that this man may be punished and come 
to know in his home what. illness and death 
mean. 

1" * * 

‘he telephone rings. It is the doctor calling. 
Miss ‘'ruman, the assistant, answers, and both 
men hang on her words as she explains that two 
patients are waiting for him, and that one of them 
is a man from the Graceman tenements. Grace- 
man berates her for not giving him an advantage, 
but Miss ‘Truman, calling his name, replies that 
the other man’s need may be more urgent. With 
a bitter laugh Jim Drab recognizes his antag- 
onist. As Miss Truman leaves the room, he 
swiftly turns the key in the lock. The two are 
alone, man to man. The weak and the strong, 
the oppressed and the oppressor stand equal. 
Again the telephone rings. Miss Truman tries 
the door, then calls and knocks continuously in 
an effort to enter. Both men try to get to the 
ringing phone. Finally, Jim Drab, made strong 
by the sense of wrong he has suffered, catches the 
other by the neck, and, forcing him to his knees, 
gets the message. He then pushes Graceman into 
the inner office and promises to kill him if he stirs. 
Drab means to see the doctor first. He lets Miss 
Truman into the room, and explains that the 
other man has gone. A second later, the bell 





rings again. 
is the socialist doctor wishing to speak to Drab. 
Drab has a prescience of what is coming. A few 
broken words through the telephone then, de- 
feated, he calls Graceman from the inner room. 
“You have won,” he says, “the message that came 
for you over the telephone was from your wife, 
saying that your son is better; I have just heard 
that my child is dead.” 
* oe OF 

He puts on his coat and is ready to leave the 
office, when the door opens and Dr. Brooks 
comes in. He has just come from the tenement, 
where he had been sent by Mrs. Graceman, who, 
it seems, is unlike her husband. ‘The little girl 
is going to get well. “Who telephoned me?” asks 
Drab. “It was not the socialist doctor.” Dr. 
Brooks asks, “Is there anyone who might want 
to do you an injury?” Then Drab understands 
what has happened. He turns to Graceman. 
“There is a telephone in that room; you tele- 
phoned that le to me.” Graceman hangs his 
head and Drab’s fingers clench as though they 
were already about his neck. Then he remem- 
bers that, after all, Graceman’s wife saved 
his child, and he holds out two pathetic little 
flowers that he had meant to take to his little 
girl, and puts them into Graceman’s hands. “Give 
them to your wife,” he says. The characters are 
all well taken. Miss Saidee Williams plays the 
maid with a great deal of sympathy in a neat, 
clean-cut way. The role does not call for emo- 
tion, but Miss Williams reflects the emotion of 
the others, simply and sincerely. Mr. Keenan’s 
performance as Jim Drab is superb. The whole 
thing is decidedly virile and it demonstrates that 
people do not always want to laugh. They want 
anything that will take them out of themselves 
and make them feel for a moment. 


ANNE PAGE. 
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FROM THE GOLDEN GATE 


AN FRANCISCO has not suffered from lack 
of advice the last few days, for we have been 
listening to such distinguished counselors as 
Lincoln Steffens, Charles Edward Russell and 
Emma Goldman. Each of them seems to be very 


much concerned in that San Francisco, and for | 


that matter the remainder of the world, is going 
to the demnition bow-wows, and each of them 


recommends a specific remedy, idealism, social- 
ism and anarchy, respectively. Link Steffens’ ad- 
vice is the most palatable and inspiring. He 
would have us see visions, cultivate the angels of 
our imagination, and not only extend the suff- 
rage to the women but give the children half a 
vote, 
* 1 * 

Of much deeper interest was the visit of Gov- 
ernor Woodrow Wilson, the scholar in politics, 
who arrived here simultaneously with the Stand- 
ord Oi! decision. Dr. Wilson carried out his non- 
political program here with precision, and his 
only public entertainment was the dinner given 
by the Princeton, Yale and Harvard clubs. It 
appears that Dr. Wilson had prepared a speech 
for the occasion, copies of which had been handed 
in advance to the Associated Press. He decided, 
however, to recall the speech and give his 400 
hearers a heart-to-heart talk instead. In the main, 
it was a modest, but deeply interesting summary 
of his impressions of California and her political 
possibilities. He has found in this state an “ex- 
traordinary variety of vital individuals,’ who 
eventually, he hoped, would “set the United 
States an example of a voluntary concert of pub- 
lic action,” Incidentally, the New Jersey gov- 
ernor showed his surprise at “certain asperities 
of feeling’ in California politics—“that there are 
gentlemen who actually do not speak to one an- 
other because of different political opinions.” 

xk x * 

Governor Hiram Johnson could not attend the 
Woodrow Wilson banquet for much the same 
reason that he would not travel with the exposi- 
tion delegates to Washington or participate in the 
celebration of the delegates’ victory. Unfortu- 
nately, Governor Wilson could not cancel his 
Portland and Seattle engagements in order to ac- 
cept Governor Johnson’s invitation to visit him 
at Sacramento at the end of the week. Our dis- 
tinguished executive has achieved another unique 
record in magnanimity and manners. 

* ck Ok 

Judge McKinley is given credit by The Knave 
of the Oakland Tribune for handing to the gov- 
ernor a neat parcel of cynicism at last week’s 
meeting of the state university regents. The 
governor had demanded the scalp of Judge Cut- 
ler, who was appointed by Gillett attorney for the 
board. “Judge Cutler was put in here by political 


This time Miss Truman answers. It | 


| 





pressure and now that thé pressure has been with- 
drawn he should fall,’ was the burden of the 
governor’s plea. Judge McKinley voted for War- 
ren Olney, the governor’s candidate, but in doing 
so is said to have remarked, “I voted to put 
Judge Cutler in because of political pressure and 
now I am voting to put him out because of po- 
litical pressure. But I want to say right here 
that so long as I am a regent of this university 
this is the last time 1 ever will vote to change the 
attorney for the board.” 

At least one of the vexatious questions of the 
exposition is settled. There is to be no director- 
general. C. C. Moore, so long as he remains 
president of the exposition company, will be sole 
and undisputed chief. He will be assisted by a 
number of vice presidents who will act as direct- 
ors of departments. There is a lull in the agita- 
tion over the site. The pleas and arguments are 
all in, and any day, now, the report of the execu- 
tive committee may be forthcoming. Prompt re- 
vival of business in all directions is anticipated 
confidently as soon as the decision is known. 

* * * 

Indictment of Detective Sergeant Fanning, 
Mayor McCarthy’s messenger, on the charge of 
taking a bribe from the keeper of a house of ill 
fame, is generaly believed to be the first and 
last gun of the latest graft prosecution. A vast 
amount of cynicism is prevalent, both as to the 
character of the evidence which has been accepted 
by the grand jury against Tanning and also as 
to the motives of the men who are making them- 
selves conspicuous in the proceedings. Mayor 
McCarthy for several days has restrained his pas- 
sion for writing letters, and if his advisers can 
persuade him to continue this self-denial, they 
will serve him well. There was no attempt to 
connect McCarthy directly with the municipal 
clinic scandal until his cacoethes scribendi drove 
him into print. 


It is rather surprising to hear organized labor 
moaning piteously and declaring ferociously 
against the treatment it receives from the San 
Francisco daily press. The ordinary observer 
might have every evidence and justification for 
believing that the newspapers here treat the un- 
ions with the utmost consideration, indeed, with 
most extraordinary deference. Not so, how- 
ever, thinks Olaf A. Tveitmoe, secretary of the 
Labor Council and editor of one of the union 
organs, “Organized Labor.” In a flaming adver- 
tisement, duly published in the daily newspapers, 
Mr. Tveitmoe declares “liars, assassins and 
thieves,” are in control, and to counteract this 
poisonous and damnable influence it is necessary 
for the unions to have a daily organ of their own. 
Hence, Mr. Tveitmoe proposes to convert his 
weekly journal into a daily. But the conversion 
is to be gradual. He will begin with bi-weekly 
publications and then blossom forth every even- 
ing. The venture may last through the San Fran- 
cisco political campaign and the Los Angeles 
dynamite trial. 1, Jal, 

San Francisco, May 16, 1911. 

Behind the brief review that April Current Lit- 
erature gives of Herbert Edmund Crowley and 
his uniquely beautiful symbolical pictures is a 
little tale worth while. Crowley is a young man, 
barely thirty, and the scion of a successful busi- 
ness family. His father and his brother are busi- 
ness men who are well known in Wall street, on 
the Stock Exchange in London, and on the Bourse 
in Paris. T*ive years or so ago the artist mem- 
ber of the family had a tiny studio back of the 
Gare Montparnasse in Paris, where he toiled on 
pictures that are now making him famous. His 
income was meager, a mere pittance from home, 
which was all that Pere Crowley would allow 
for art. His family was disappointed because he 
would not enter business, but he was resolved. 
After several years in Paris the family came over 
from England to inspect Herbert’s work and de- 
cide about his future. They found a collection 
of paintings that were absolutely unlike anything 
they had ever seen and which could not be ra- 
tionally related by them to any of their conven- 
tional ideas about art. So they decided that Her- 
bert could not draw or paint, and as he refused 
to become a stock broker they shipped him off 
to a banana plantation at Panama. Here he staid 
only just long enough to get the price of a ticket 
to New York and resume his strange art. Well, 
at Jast he is in a fair way to win. The salons 
are hanging his pictures; the art world is admir- 
ing and wondering. They are positively unique. 
There is a Beardsley touch in their detail, but it 
is accidental, or incidental, and his motive, con- 
ception and execution stand all alone. Critics are 
hailing him as the founder of a new art, in which 
“detail is raised to the nth power,” and wherein 
he obtains the depths of his symbolism, “as a 
musician might, by myriad repetitions of forms.” 
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Latest Herald Yarn ‘ 

Gossip is authority for the statement that W. 
R. Hearst, Harry Chandler and H. G. Otis have 
become partners in the business of publishing the 
Herald. Personally, I take little stock in the 
story, yet I admit it has certain earmarks of truth. 
The object of this peculiar partnership is stated 
to be to keep opposition out of the morning field. 
After a time, the story goes, the Los Angeles 
Examiner is to take over the Herald’s Associated 
Press franchise, when the present Otis-Hearst 
alliance is to terminate. with the Herald 
rest. While the general is in the east, there is 
running in the Times an advertisement for a spe- 
cial meeting of the stockholders of the ‘Times- 
Mirror Printing House, the’ object being to in- 
crease the company’s capital from $25,000 to $500,- 
600, which is considerable of a jump, This, how- 
ever, does not signify that the Times capital is 
to be swelled, the printing adjunct being a sep- 
arate property, as 1 understand it, although owned 
and controlled by General Otis and his associates. 
Rurele Commander Coming Here 

Col. Emilio Kosterlitsky, the well-known Mex- 
ican rurale commander, has sent his family and a 
large part of his household goods to Los An- 
geles, from Magdalena, in order that certain ex- 
pected events, when they occur south of the Rio 
Grance, shall not catch him napping. Koster- 
litsky would be nearly the first to get unpleas- 
ant recognition if the present politicial regime 
in Mexico were ended. He is among the most 
disliked of the Diaz administrative forces, and, 
heing a foreigner, albeit a Mexican citizen, his 
military rule is bound to suffer. Kosterlitsky is 
popular with Americans, to whom he has shown 
many courtesies, and should he come here to live, 
which is probable, he will be given warm welcome 
by scores of Los Angelans who have reason to 
remember his kindnesses in the past. 





Seneter Perkins May Retire 

When I printed in this column, many. months 
azo, a story to the effect that United States Sen- 
at r George C. Perkins was seriously considering 
resigning his official position, before the expira- 
tion cf his six-year term, it was scoffed at by 
the pelitical quidnunes. I further intimated that 
in such an event Francis J. Heney would be 
naire’ ly Governor Johnson to fill the vacancy. 
Now the rumor is being revived with more em- 
phasis than I gave to it, and it is stated that be- 
fore the regular session of congress in December, 
Senator Perkins will doff his toga. Ileney, I un- 
cerstand, declares that he cannot afford to accept, 

‘th its $7,500 a year salary, and his law practice 
going to smash, hence he is urging that Rudolph 
Sprec' e's ke drafted in his stead. But the latter 
is unwi.ling, and so the matter rests. Southern 
California ecneedes that in case of a Perkins va- 
cancy, San Ifrancisco bay is entitled to the suc 
cessorship. 


“Uncle George” Barkis is Willin’ 


Of course, George Atexandar is to run again 
fer mayor of Los Angeles. Nobody has been ex- 
peeting anything else for more than a year and 
a half, aliwost from the day of his last election. 
The waycralty at this time. so far as it affects 
the incumbent, may as weil be considered set- 
tled. George Alexander probably will be his own 
successor, although 1 would not be surprised to 
see Councilman Miles Gregory contest the nomi- 
nation with him at the primaries. Joh Harriman 
will probably be the Socialist’ standard bearer. 


Natural Electric Affiliation 


While the daily press has insisted that the new 
railway which is to connect San Fernando with 
Los Angeles is to be independent of any exist- 
ing similar enterprise, many believe that the Pa- 
cihe Electric either already is, or in the near 
future will be behind the line. The new road has 
been incorporated as the Los Angeles & San Fer- 
nando Electric Railway Company, with a nomi- 
nal capital of $25,000. It is intended to join San 
Fernando and Van Nuys, where it will be linked 
with the Pacific Electric, now almost at the lat- 


laid at. 











ter point. W. G. Kerckhoff, who is one of the 
reputed directors of the new road, also is affili- 
ated in a financial way with the Southern Pacific 
electric enterprises in local jurisdiction, as well 
as with the Pacific Light & Power Company. 
The completion of the new road is taken to mean 
that before long the Southern Pacific will be 
operating all of its local service for carrying pas- 
sengers by electricity, the proposed innovation 
to cover all territory within a radius of twenty- 
five miles in all directions from Los Angeles. 


Woman Suffrage Cause Aided 

Rabbi Hecht’s public declaration in favor of 
woman suffrage has been received with acclaim 
in local women’s club circles. That Bishop Con- 
aty may he moved to express himself similarly 
is fondly hoped. It is said that before long a 
committee of prominent women will wait upon 
the bishop in an effort to enlist his support. Close 
observers are convinced that the issue will carry 
in every county south of the Tehachapi by a 
comfortable majority. 


Oscar Lawler’s Good Work 

From El] Centro a correspondent writes direct- 
ing attention to the admirable work done by Os- 
car Lawler, as deputy attorney general in charge 
of the interior department, for settlers in the Im- 
perial Valley. He states that until recently it 
was impossible to secure patents in that section 
for lands that have been under cultivation by 
ranchers for years. Try as they would, claimants 
were informed that they could not hurry the red 
tape of Washington. This has greatly retarded 
the progress in the valley, since it was only in 
rare instances that loans could be made on final 
proof papers, in the absence of patents. Among 
the last acts of Mr. Lawler was to have the in- 
terior department put a large force of clerks at 
work in the general land office at the national 
capital, with the result that now between sixty 
and a hundred patents are being issued weekly. 
It was Lawler, too, according to Sacramento ad- 
vices, who succeeded in untying a lot of red tape 
that had shelved hundreds of land selections af- 
fecting California, back in Washington, for as 
long as fifteen years. 


Tenants for New Big Buildings 

Office space in the newst of the city’s sky- 
scrapers continues at a premium, in spite of the 
many big buildings in the course of construction, 
IT was told this week that the new Chester build- 
ing, not yet covered, which with the best of good 
fortune cannot be ready for occtipancy before 
next February, already has more than a third of 
its space under lease. The new Los Angeles 
Savings Bank and Trust building, not yet en- 
tirely finished, has only three of its several hun- 
dred office rooms empty. The projected Los An- 
geles Investment Company building is about half 
promised to expected tenants, and the new Van 
Nuys building at Seventh and Spring streets has 
many waiting occupants. The city continues to 
grow at a rate that cannot be readily realized, 
and at this time the total population is said to 
ke close to 350,000. 


Echo of Harbor Troubles 


Residents of Los Angeles who were here a 
dozen years or more ago will recall that when 
the contract for the San Pedro breakwater was 
let by the government in 1898, a Chicago firm, 
Heidmaier & Neu, were the successful bidders. 
They had assisted in building the Chicago drain- 
age canal and their standing at the time was of 
the highest. Their figures on the San Pedro 
work were so low, however, that in less than two 
years they were forced to quit. It was only last 
week, thirteen years after their default, that the 
government brought an action against their 
bondsmen, and 1 am informed that the litigation 
is to be prosecuted from Washington, with a de- 
termination to push it to a conclusion. The suit 
is being brought in Chicago, and the amount in- 
volved is about a million and a quarter of dollars. 


In the Desirable Class 


Los Angeles received the supreme court de- 
cision in the Standard Oil case with equanimity. 
Interests that have long been in the dark con- 
cerning certain important details of conduct now 
knowing exactly where they stand, how far they 
can go, and still be within the law. The Standard 
Oil Company of California will continue doing 
business in the state, reporting to the parent con- 
cern in the east, but operating entirely inde- 
pendent of the latter. As for the Union and As- 
sociated Oil companies, and other corporations 
in kusiness here, all are assumed to be in the 
“desirable” class, as excepted by Chief Justice 
White and his associates of the highest court in 
the land. It will be recalled that the Cartwright 
anti-trust law of California, exempts from its pro- 





visions labor unions, as well as co-operative con- 
cerns, such as the California Iruit Exchange, 
and other associations that need to get together 
and to continue as combinations, which presum- 
ably, are not in restraint of trade. 


Splendid Business Woman 

I take pleasure in mentioning the fact that 
today marks the thirteenth anniversary of the 
efficient manager of the C. C. Desmond stores, 
Miss Ada Pettigrew, with the biggest clothing 
and furnishing house on the Pacific coast. Miss 
Pettigrew is a notable example of the successful 
woman in business. Alert but unobtrusive, keenly 
observant of her employer’s interests, from a 
humble position in the store she has risen to be 
its guiding genius in the absence of her chief. 
Mr. Desmond, with his family, is now enjoying 
a tour of the world, and he leaves Los*Angeles 
and his big business interests serene in the knowl- 
edge that every detail will have as careful atten- 
tion as if he were present in person. While, of 
course, the various departments are in charge of 
competent heads, Miss Pettigrew is the final 
court of appeal on all questions affecting the pol- 
icy of the establishment. She has won the re- 
spect and loyalty of every man and woman in the 
store and is a distinct credit to the entire body 
of women in business. 


Prosperity for Gamut Club 

Gamut Club members are jubilant over the fact 
that their unique organization is now free of ali 
debt and with a total membership of 400 the club 
is a more prosperous and active entity than at any 
time in its history. I think no little of the credit 
for this satisfactory condition of things belongs 
to President I’. W. Blanchard, who has been in- 
defatigable in his efforts to wipe off long-stand- 
ing financial obligations and augment the mem- 
bership list. One of the marked interior improve- 
ments that is a feature of the Gamut Club is cen- 
tered in the banquet room, which is being dec- 
orated in a manner reflective of the professional 
and semi-professional character of so many of 
the members. Many souvenirs of personages 
famous in musical and dramatic circles adorn 
the walls, and odd and bizarre bits from foreign 
lands have been contributed by the traveled mem- 
bers. The Gamut banquet room bids fair to be- 
come one of the “show spots” of Los Angeles. 
The musical programs given in the auditorium 
are enjoyable affairs. A notable recital is prom- 
ised for June 6, when Mrs. Stanley Ross Fisher, 
mezzo-soprano; France Woodmansee, pianist, 
and Alex Simonsen, ’cellist, will combine their 
talents in a memorable program. 


Bramhall’s Appetite for Statistics 

In John T. Bramhall, former editor of the of- 
ficial catalogue of the Chicago World's Fair and 
a valued member of the publicity and promotion 
staff of that famous exposition, Frank Wiggins 
will find a colleague worthy of his expansive 
mind. Mr. Bramhall is in Los Angeles this week, 
in attendance on the session of librarians at Pasa- 
dena, having come here from Auburn, this state, 
where he has been living since he left Chicago. 
He is a writer of note, a keen and intelligent ob- 
server and with an omnivorous appetite for sta- 
tistics. I should think President C. C. Moore 
of the San Francisco Panama Fair Company 
would jump at the chance to secure John’s serv- 
ices. In the publicity field he has had wide ex- 
perience and has few superiors. I hope Frank 
Wiggins can tempt him to stay in Los Angeles. 
He would prove a valuable coadjutor to the un- 
rivalled secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 


Splendid Work for Y. M. C. A. Extension 


Los Angeles is not alone in the effort to enlarge 
the scope of its Y. M. C. A. San Jose at this 
time is making strenuous exertions to raise $100,- 
000 by Saturday night of this week, in which event 
a woman, whose identity is not revealed, piedges 
$25,000 toward the fund for a new building. | 
hope our northern friends will be successful. 
Down heré the aim is to raise $500,000, and the 
campaign will formally open next Monday with 
a banquet at the Hamburger Cafe, when Gov- 
ernor Hiram W. Johnson and Rev. Robert Free- 
man of Pasadena will be the chief speakers and 
guests of honor. Preceding this notable gath 
ering, Chairman E. T. Earl of the campaign execu- 
tive committee invited a specially chosen com- 
mittee of one hundred to meet him and his im- 
mediate associates at supper Friday evening to 
talk over a plan of procedure in advancing the 
good cause under consideration. With such ear- 
nest and prominent citizens as E. T. Earl, Arthur 
Letts (president of Y. M. C. A.), J. E. Carr (vice 
chairman), A. B. Cass, A. P. Fleming, E. P. Clark, 
Lieut. Gov. A. J. Wallace, Geo, I. Cochran, W. S. 
Bartlett, James Slauson, Mayor George Alexan- 


der, T. E. Gibbon, J. D, Radford, Gilbert Wright, 
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Lawrence Burck, E. C. Lyon, Seeley W. Mudd, 
Giles Kellogg, C. A. Parmalee, Walter H. Fisher, 
Dr. J. E. Coles, Benjamin Pearson and D. 
Luther, general secretary, it is certain that a vig- 
orous and successful campaign will be waged. 
Every citizen should deem it a privilege to sub- 
scribe funds for this extension work and when 
called upon for a contribution it is to be hoped the 
most Jiberal spirit will prevail. 


Modern Spirit at U. of S. C. 

If further proof were needed that the summer 
climate of Los Angeles is conducive to mental 
endeavor instead of mental laxity, as uninformed 
outsiders suppose, it is found in the steadily in- 
creasing attendance at the summer session of the 
University of California in the last four of five 
years. ‘There is no reason why the Los Angeles 
summer schoo! should not attract as many stu- 
dents as Berkeley. With the advantages of the 
Venice aquarium, biological studies can be car- 
ried on to marked profit. Courses in economics, 
modern history including the Philippines, lan 
guage and literature and the exact sciences are 
offered, Reference to language reminds me that 
President Bovard, recognizing the rapid develop- 
ment of the Pacific and the public demand for 
knowledge concerning the Japanese, Chinese and 
Filipinos and about their literatures has estab- 
lished a department of oriental studies and as its 
director named Dr. James Main Dixon, who was 
for thirteen years professor in the Imperial Uni 
versity of Japan, and for many years a leading 
member of the Asiatic Society of Japan and ed- 
itor of its Transactions. Dr. Dixon will be as- 
sisted by instructors in Korean, Chinese and 
Filipino Tagalog, and intends to build up a strong 
and down-to-date departsment. I understand that 
the Japanese residents of Los Angeles and of the 
state are warmly in favor of this movement. 


Senator Works Getting Busy 

According to advices from Washington, Sen- 
ator John D. Works is to try to establish in the 
national capital the Los Angeles system of sa- 
Joon restriction. Senator Works, being a mem- 
ber of the committee having in charge legisla- 
tion pertaining to Washington, has become con- 
vinced that the national capital, with its six hun- 
dred public drinking places, scattered all over the 
municipality, and which pay only a nominal li- 
cense, needs the uplift he proposes to give it. 
He plans to introduce there the Los Angeles idea 
of about two hundred saloons, to be confined to a 
certain district, with the social evil no longer 
massed, and with a liquor license that shall be at 
least a hundred dollars a month. 
Nicely Arranged Slate 

l hear that at the semi-informal progressive 
conference held in the national capital, recently, 
at which were present several well-known Los 
Angelans, it was practically decided that the Cal- 
ifornia delegation to the Republican national con- 
vention next year should include Governor Hiram 
Johnson, Rudolph Spreckels, E. T. Earl and Mey- 
er A. Lissner. ‘The south is to be conceded two 
of the delegates at large, because of the prepon- 
derance of the Republican vote down here. The 
several congressional district are to be allowed, 
of course, to name their own delegates. In case 
the new congressional apportionment has been 
made by that time, California will have a dele- 
gation of twenty-six in the national convention, 
an increase of six over former representations. 
Senator Works’ Maiden Speech 

In his excellent maiden speech in the senate 
of the United States, recently, a copy of which ! 
have been favored with this week, in upholding 
the right of the people of Arizona to make their 
own constitution, Senator Works had the courage 
to reiterate his objections to the recall of che ju- 
diciary, quoting at length his now celebrated let- 
ter on the subject. In his senate speech he de- 
clared: “I still maintain the views then expressed. 
But neither the governor of my state, whose ab- 
solute sincerity and honesty of conviction on the 
subject no one who knows him will question, nor 
the legislature, agreed with me. Much to my 
astonishment some of the judges of the state did 
not agree with me either, but seemed to want to 
have the legal right to be recalled. ‘The legisla- 
ture of California passed the resolution submit- 
ting a constitutional amendment providing for the 
recall of all officers, including judges, almost 
unanimously; the governor approved it, and the 
people of California will adopt it at the polls by 
an overwhelming majority, in my opinion. ‘They 
believe in it whether I do or not, and they have 
a right to it if they want it and believe it to be 
right, however much some of us may regret it. 
Of course, this expression of opinion as to the 
adoption of the recall provision to the judiciary 
is extra-judicial, but I daresay the senator is right 
in his estimate. J agree with him that wholly 
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aside from the judiciary, experience has proved 
that the recall is a powerful agency for the puri- 
fication of politics and the elevation of the stand- 
ard of official duty, obligation and integrity. 


High School Relieved of Incubus 

In agreeing that the old city cemetery, adjoin- 
ing the Los Angeles high school, must be moved, 
the municipal authorities have arrived at a wise 
conclusion. This week Professor Housh, repre- 
senting the board of education, W. M. Humph- 
reys of the board of public works, former Mayor 
W. H. Workman and ex-City Attorney Leslie 
H. Hewitt, met for the purpose of devising ways 
and means for transferring all that is mortal of 
the several hundred pioneers interred there. There 
are three acres in the old cemetery which the city 
will acquire for additional high school purposes, 
and the bodies transferred will be cared for by 
the municipality in perpetuity. For years this 
unpleasant contiguity has been a high school 
problem, now about to be solved. 
Wilson Makes Good Impression 

Governor Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, 
now on his home swing, created an excellent im- 
pression in Los Angeles, and I have heard scores 
of well-known Republicans express themselves 
as ready to vote for the progressive Democrat as 
the successor to President Taft, if the oppor- 
tunity presents. As between Taft and Wilson, I 
believe the latter could carry Los Angeles city, 
although Taft might offset the loss in Los Angeles 
county. __ 
Veteran Official Il] in Hawaii 

J. W. Francis, at one time county recorder of 
Los Angeles, and a veteran of the Civil War, is 
seriously ill in Honolulu, having suffered a stroke 
of paralysis. He went to the Hawaiian Islands 
a few years ago in search of health and has been 
employed in the federal tax gathering depart- 
ment. According to a cable received this week, 
he is not expected to live. 


Growth of Press Agentry 

Press agentry continues to prove it has come 
to stay as a profession. ‘Those in charge of the 
McNamara defense have employed a_ publicity 
maker at a regular salary, whose chief duty is to 
see that the most favorable reports appear in 
print concerning the accused. A similar news 
campaign is being waged in behalf of woman 
suffrage. It is a most humble member of the 
theatrical profession who does not have influence 
enough to keep his name before the public in 
the daily or weekly press. 


New Mexican Consul 

Los Angeles is to have a new Mexican consul 
in the person of Arturo Elias, who cames here 
from Tucson. Antonio Lozano, who succeeded 
the late General Andrade several years ago, is 
transferred to Laredo, on the border. It is re- 
ported to the Los Angeles revolutionary junta 
that the resignation of President Diaz is immi- 
nent. The old warrior intends to withdraw as 
soon as he can do so without hurting his pride, 
unless, meanwhile, he is hurled from power by 
the insurrectos. 


Senator Clark Dinner Service 

Senator Clarke’s million dollar dinner service is 
a glamorous and wonderful thing, no doubt, but 
its charm of uniqueness has been dimmed a little 
by a writer in London Tid-Bits, who says it is not 
the most expensive dinner service in the world. 
It may be the most ornate, he admits, but sev- 
eral others are worth more money. He tells of 
one dinner service recently made by a Piccadilly 
firm, to be given by a millionaire to an eastern 
potentate, whose value is 170,000 pounds—rather 
less than a million dollars—and which includes 
silver spoons, plates, cups, trays, and complete 
service for 1,000 diners. “The senator is surely 
wrong,” he writes, “in declaring that his service 
is the largest and costliest in the world. It is 
far surpassed in value and splendor by the fam- 
ous service at Windsor Castle, which is used only 
for crowned head. At Windsor, too,” he adds, 
“there are five tons of plate, part of it of solid 
gold and of a value far exceeding a million pounds 
sterling.” The Tid-Bits man even doubts if Sen- 
ator Clark’s service is as beautiful and costly as 
that of Pierpont Morgan, who purchased the 
plate of the Tudor and Siiwss wey .2 Berlin for 
probably a million or so. Two of Mr. Morgan's 
table ornaments cost in excess of $20,000. One 
is of Diana, seated on a stag, with jeweled head- 
dress and trappings, and the other is an irides- 
cent nautilus borne on a gold and silver snail on 
which is perched a Nubian boy in black enamel. 
The Duke of Argyle, Lord Hillington, Lord 
Dudley, Lord Rothschild all have better services 
than Senator Clark, it is claimed, while the Roth- 
schild Dresden and Sevres ware is beyond com- 
putation in mere dollars. Mr. Clark’s “vaunted 
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service’ it appears is not in it with the great of 
earth, and there is Russia, India, and China still 
to hear from. It seems that these wonderful 
dinner services are of many kinds and designs, 
besides varying considerably in costliness, but 


‘the most reliable information obtainable concern- 


ing them appears to indicate certain significant 
facts concerning them. Their foolish magnifi- 
cence does not lend so much savor to food as 
does hunger, nor are they susceptible of being 
taken along when their proud owners set out on 
their one Inevitable Journey. 


Left Honors for Socialist 

Well, if the Democratic, Republican and in- 
surgent congressmen have left Willow Tree alley 
and Armory place in Washington for the only 
Socialist congressman to clean up, the fault is 
theirs if in the cleaning he makes capital for his 
own party. Everybody knows, or ought to know, 
that amid all the splendor of the national capital 
are several dark spots of utmost squalor. If 
Congressman Bergman can obliterate these spots 
of shame even those who didn’t vote for him or 
his party will not care to begrudge him or his 
party whatever credit may be rightly due for 
such a good work. 





HANS SCHNEIDER ON DER SUFFRAGETTE 


¢¢ A CH, mine freund,” said Hans, “a suff- 
LX ragette makes for happiness in der home. 
ATf you haf a vife you don’t vant her sit- 
ting aroundt mit der house all der eafning und 
talk, talk, aboudt noddings; you vould rather 
she’d take herself oudt to dose suffragette meed- 
ings—den, ven you are tired, after your day’s 
vork, you can rest mit der quietness of your 
house, or go oudt to der club mit Heinrich, trink 
peer, und blay peanuckle mit enshoyment und ease 
of mind, for dare is no vife at home yet anymore 
getting mat mit herself pecause you shtay oudt 
late eafnings. 

“She teaches a man not to be boastful or 
proudt mit himself. Ven my vife und I ran for 
der same office, although I vas much aheadt, I 
half learned to say noddings aboudt it. 

“She teaches der schildren self-control. Ven 
my vife is avay, und der shildren cry, dey haf no 
mudder to pamper dem—dey yust cry, cry, till 
dey fall ashleep. Purty soon, in four or five eaf- 
nings, dey go to bed und to shleep mit demselves 
mitout crying—dey haf learned der uselessness 
of it. Und my leetlest poy he say, ‘Who is dot 
yvoman vot comes here sometimes?’ 

“She shanges many dings in der home in a vay 
dot makes for a strong family. Der vas a time 
pefore der days of der suffragette ven my healt 
was goot—sickness, sickness, all der vile. Der’ 
doctors say I ate my stuff too varm. Now, as 
my vife is busy mit political meedings, ve haf 
cold meals. My vife say too, dot hot food vas not 
goot for me; however, ven | complained last 
eaining dot der coffee vas cold, she made it hot 
for me. But purty soon T’ll be able to take 
dings most any oid vay. 

“She gifes her husband notoriety. Who vas I 
pefore my vife joined der suffragettes? Nopody; 
und you vas petter dead as nopody. Now, der 
newspapers speak of Mrs. Hans Schneider as der 
leader, und sometimes, ven dey go on sthrikes 
und smash vindows, pecause dey don’t know vot 
dey vant und are bound to have it, dey get ar- 
rested und put in shail, und der newspapers shtay 
up all night yet, to tell der people in der morn- 
ing about Mrs. Hans Schneider, und dey print her 
picture to send to my friends. Now, ven | go 
to vork, everybody knows me und says, ‘Dare 
gocs Mrs. Hans Schneider's husband.’ In dis vay 
I haf pecome famous all over der vorld like 
Roosefelt, only I] get my notoriety in an easier 
vay—I shtay at home und attend to my work.” 

W. T. MVARTHUR. 
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Unquestionable Artistic Endorsements 
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By Blanche Rogers Lott 


As the limited space of these col- 
umns belongs absolutely to the review- 
ing of the musical events of highest 
standing, the writer feels justified in 
devoting special attention to Howard 
Brockway, the composer-pianist, who 
has visited us this week with Mary 
Garden. From a musician’s stand- 
point his compositions and piano play- 
ing placed him on an intellectual and 
purely musical plane apart from the 
star attraction. He is a sane, well- 
schooled pianist, of individuality and 
capability in solo work and a thorough- 
ly efficient accompanist. His compo- 
sitions are spontaneous, full of clever 
effects in rhythm, color and harmonics, 
It was fifteen years ago that an entire 
program of Howard Brockway’s com- 
positions, including a symphony, was 
given in Berlin, and among American 
composers he holds a high place. Mary 
Garden, through evident hard work 
and application, has made for herself a 
position in the musical world as a de- 
lineator of certain famous characters 
in modern opera. By her wonderful 
histrionic ability she has achieved her 
niche. Her voice is a pleasing one, 
but her use of it is a living example 
of what not to do. The audible breath- 
ing, to be more accurate, gasping for 
breath, amateurish phrasing and faulty 
English diction are inconceivable in a 
singer of her opportunities and posi- 
tion. Arturo Tibaldi, the assisting vio- 
linist, is a first-class artist and gave 
decided pleasure by his legitimate play- 
ing. 


Mr, William L. Hubbard of Chicago, 
lecturer, writer and all-round musi- 
cian, is in Los Angeles and will remain 
here for several weeks. Several pro- 
fessionals are taking advantage of his 
stay to their own benefit. 


Miss Lillian Smith, a well-known Los 
Angeles pianist, is in Vienna, study- 
ing with Margaret Melville-Lesniewska 
and Leschetitzky. 


Three pupils of Mme. Beresford Joy, 
the contralto, gave the following pro- 
gram last week, Miss Happy Smith 
accompanying: 

(The-- 
Little 


Sinites (Ieroi-Maxwell), lappy Song 
resa del Riego), Mrs. FE, W. Salsbury: 
Red Lark (Old hy), Open Thy Blue 
(Massenet), Miss Jud Reeve; Nyniphs and 
Shepherds (iurcell)., Japanese Cradle Song (Sal- 
ter), Miss Geulahk Bien: 0. Teve and Joy, The 
Novthern Pay (Chadwick), The — Bluebird 
(Zerbe), Mrs. Salsbury; O, Sleep (frem = ‘*Sem- 
ele’) (Handel), Miss Reeve; Dost Thou Know? 
(from “Mignon’’) (fbhomas), The Danza (Chi 
wiek), Miss Bien: Good Night, Serennde (Fr: e 
Miss Reeve: Spripgtide (Becker), Mrs, Salsbury; 
Summer (Chaminade), Miss Bien. 

At the close of this program Miss 
Grace Nash, who not so long ago re- 
turned from study in ERerlin with Al- 
berto Jonas, played pieces by Staven- 
hagen and Chopin, and Mrs. Paul Conk- 
lin, whose songs are well spoken of, 
sang three of her own compositions, 
“How Lo I Love Thee?’ “Forget-Me- 
Not,” and “Cradle Song.” 


There could hardly be a more compe- 
tent judge of the subject of “Going 
Abroad to Study” than Charles W. 
Clark, who has gained an enviable po- 
sition as a singer in Hurope, where he 
has lived nearly ten years. In the Chi- 
cago Post he says, among other thing's: 
“Every year finds the number of music 
students in Europe increasing. The 
steamers that go across in the fall are 
laden with young people eager to reach 
the ‘other side,’ where they can get 
what they are pleased to call ‘atmos- 
phere’ and ‘finish.’ It is unfortunate to 
be compelled to record that many of 
them are finished before it is all over, 
but in a manner that causes heart- 
aches and suffering at times beyond be- 
lief. In Paris, alone, it would require 
a fully equipped census organization 
to determine the exact number of 
singers studying for the operatic or 
concert stage. Paris, Milan, Florence, 
Vienna, Berlin, London—all the great 
European music centers—are filled with 
embryonic singers wh» never will suc- 
ceed because they are not moving in 
the right direction. Many of these as- 
pirants for lyric honorg have enough 


Eyes | 


‘most praiseworthy 





voice, enough personality, enough in- 
elligence and enough perseverance to 
win. Their trouble is that they have 
left their own country before learning 
how to use the voice and acquiring a 
knowledge of the languages. Most sing- 
ing experts are agreed that Europe ts 
the place for all singers to go—when 
he proper time arrives. Before under- 
aking the journey, however, it is es- 
sential that the student shall have 
earned to deliver tones correctly and 
be a fairly experienced singer with 
public appearances successfully made. 
It is far easier to find a competent 
voice teacher in America than in Eu- 
rope, When one scarcely knows the 
tongue of the country in which an in- 
structor is being sought.” 





Choral Club of the First Congrega- 
tional church will give a repetition of 
the “Messiah” next Tuesday evening, 
under the direction of Mr. William H. 
Lott. The other performance given in 
the storm weather a few months back 
brought great credit to the club and its 
director. The soloists will be Mrs. 
Bertha Vaughn, soprano; Mrs. Lock- 
wood-McCune, contralto; Hayden 
Jones, tenor; Roy Porter, basso, and 
Harry Clifford Lott, in one aria. 
Charles H. Demorest will preside at 
the organ and Miss Grace Nash at the 
piano. 


Mr, Leslie Marsh, the successful 
piano teacher, will pass the summer 
in Europe, leaving Los Angeles the lat- 
ter part of the month. Mr. Marsh was 
formerly a pupil of Godowsky in Ber- 
lin. 

Miss Gertrude Cohen’s many Los An- 
geles friends will read with interest the 
following extracts from the Berlin 
press, which have been translated by 
her former teacher, Waldo F. Chase, 
from the original copies, concerning 
her recent appearance there at a Wag- 
nerian concert tendered Herr Knote, 
tenor: “In Frl. Gertrude Cohen, who 
performed piano solos of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Liszt, one learned to know 
an excellent pianiste.’—Vossiche Zeit- 
ung, April 12. 

“Fri. Gertrude Cohen, who assisted 
on this program, proved herself a 
warm-blooded and technically finished 
pianiste.’—Berliner Borsen Zeitung, 

“It was rather remarkable that piano 
solos performed by Gertrude Cohen 
should be inserted between the excerpts 
from Wagner’s operas, The pianiste, 
however, made up for this offence ta 
good taste by her brilliant playing, 
which proved her, both technically and 
interpretatively, to have attained great 
artistic maturity.’—Berliner Tageblatt, 
April 12. 

“In this Wagner concert occurred an 
unusual innovation, namely the inser- 
tion of piano solos by Frl. Gertrude 
Cohen, However, one quickly over- 
looked this, as the pianiste displayed a 
ability which im- 
mediately won the good will of the au- 
dience.”—Berliner Local Anzeiger. 

Also the following, which appeared 
in the Allegemeine Musikzeitung, the 
leading Berlin musicaj journal: “The 
‘iveliest interest was aroused in the 
until now unknown pianiste, Gertrude 
Cohen, who with her performance of 
Brahms and Liszt numbers was able to 
dispel the gloom (cast by other artists) 
and to stamp herself as a valuable at- 
traction. She embodied the sole artistic 
attraction of the evening.’ 


Friday afternoon, May 26, a special 
request program will be given by the 
Brahms Quintet. In all of the pro- 
grams thus far presented there has been 
no repetition of numbers, but owing to 
the urgent demands of many of the reg- 
ular patrons for favorite works to be 
again presented, it is arranged at this 
time to select a program from those 
numbers which have received a ma- 
jority vote. An almost unanimous re- 
quest for the piano quintet in F minor 
by Brahms places that as the opening 
number, followed by the Arensky quin- 
tet for piano and strings. Mrs. Ra- 
mona Rollins-Wylie has been selected 
as the soloist on this occasion and will 
sing a group of ballads. This program 
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Mlen’s Suits $9.75 


All Sizes and Colors to Select From 


Next week we place on special sale about 400 Spring Suits, all 


short lines rom our own regular stock, sold all season up to $15, 


and considered EXTRA values at that price. 


Our work of selec- 


tion has been done regardless of cost, and we assume all responsi- 
bility of satisfying you wholly---your idea of satisfaction to be the 


final test. 


We aim to make every sale a credit to the institution. 


SPECIAL VALUES FOR THIS WEEK 
$2.50, $2 and $1.50 Values in Men’s Shirts, 


broken lines, now....................00.0005 


50c Values in Fancy Neckwear, now.. 
25c Values in Men’s Tan and Black Hosiery, 


DESMOND'’S 


THIRD AND SPRING STREETS 


Straw Hats Now 
on Sale. 


eo, Sold smilhe Ca 


Men who want clothes that 
reach the real metropolitan stan- 
dard in style, fit and fabric, are 
using this organization---builders 
of the finest men’s 
made in the entire West. 

Our assortment of exclusive 
imported fabrics is receiving 
the unqualified approval of the 
best dressed men of the city. 
You should see it today. 


garments 














312 South Spring Street. 
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Bond Investors Can Be Reached 
Through The Graphic 
NO WASTE CIRCULATION 








next Friday will be given in Symphony 
Hall, Blanchard building, entrance 232 
South Hill street, at the usual hour, 
2:30 p.m., owing to a previous engage- 
ment in Blanchard Hall. 





Sole Agency 
Everwear Hosiery. 


DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
Near ald Manterey, 125 miles south of San Francisco 
OMEN) | MIVOlON) (ty (EN RU eve eInIAn 


THE RIVIERA « AMERICA 


A Place Where st 18 Summer All the Year 

SOMETHING NEW EACH DAY FOR YOUR PLEASURE AND PROFIT 
OLF on the finest erghteen-hole course in America, within three 
minutes’ walk of the hotelh—ALL GRASS GREENS 
Forty miles of magnificent scene boulevards for motoring over 
mountains, through forests, beside the sec, all within our own estate. 
Hat and cold ocean water baths, surf bathing, sailing and deep-sea fish- 
ing. marine gardens, tennis, archery, hunting in 10,000-acre mountain 
preserve ; finest polo field in California: upland=forest horacback riding 
over fascinating trails; SLEEPING PORCHES; perfect service, unequaled 

table. AMERICAN PLAN ONLY; $4.00 to $6.00 per day 


UNDER SAME MANAGEMENT 
PACIFIC GROVE HOTEL 


Pacific Grove, Cal.. two miles beyond Del Monte, alsa on Monterey 
Bay : good street car connectinas: elean. wholesome, efficient. Gucsta 
are eatitled ta enjoy Del Mante grounds and all Del Mante privileges 
and attractions, Rater $250 and 4.00 per day, American Plan 
Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager, Del Mante, Gal 


NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 


Not Coal Lands. Serial No, 07824. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. 8. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


- May 4, 1911. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Isaac Calvert, of 
Escondido Canyon, Santa Moniea, Cal., who, on 
November 5, 1909, made homestead entry, No. 
07324, for NW% SW See. 21; SHY SEY und 
N% SEW, Section 20, Township 1 South. Range 
18 West, 8. B. Meridian, has tiled notice of in- 
tention to make Final Commutation Proof, to 
establish aclim to the land aboye described, be— 
fore the Register and Receiver, at Los Angeles, 
Cal., on the 20th day of June, 1911, 

Claimant names us witnesses: John Stanne— 
man, of Escondido Canyon, Santa Monica, Cal.; 
Udward Mellus, of Escondido Canyon, Santa 
Monica, Cal.; John WH. Schumacher, of 2200 Ww. 
Sth St., Los Angeles, Cul.; Henry R. Hender— 
son, of 520 S. Main St,. Los Angeles, Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register, 
Date of first publication, May 18, 1911. 
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EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK 
Old Spanish Masters—Steckel Gallery. 


By Everett C, Maxwell 

One of the interesting features of the 
long and@ varied list of attractions of- 
fered as a source of entertainment and 
educational uplift by the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs to 
many hundred delegates and visiting 
club women at the convention just 


its 





closed at Long Beach, was a display of | 


paintings by western artists. 
hibition was given under the auspices 


of the art committee of which Mrs. 
Randaii Hutchinson of this city is 
chairman. It was largely due to Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s untiring devotion to the 
cause of local art that this small but 
select collection was placed on public 
view. Originally, it was the intention 
of the committee to make this showing 
a national affair, but lack of proper gal- 
lery facilities and limited time in which 
to accomplish the task forbade. How- 
ever, in this none too fertile field of 
art activities small favors are thank- 
fully received, and I for one am heart- 
ily glad that the importance of our 
local painters was not completely over- 
looked in the “votes for women” sub- 
ject which became the foremost theme 
of the convention. 


* * * 


It would hardly be fair to many of 
our strong western painters to call this 
exhibition truly representative, for, 
while the names of several of our fore- 
most western landscapists appear on 
the catalogue, an equal number of our 
best men become conspicuous by the 
absence of their canvases. The exhi- 
bition was hung in the basement art 
gallery at the Hotel Virginia, an ample 
apartment, sage green in color, and 
fairly well lighted. Thirty-four can- 
vases were shown, six of which were 
portraits. Among the landscape studies 
were two striking canvases by the tal- 
ented young impressionist, Jack Gage 
Stark, whose studio is in Faywood, 
N. M. “Sur la Marne” and “Nocturne” 
were Mr. Stark’s two offerings. Both 
have been shown in Los Angeles be- 
fore, but it was a wise move on the 
part of the artist to contribute to this 
collection, which was seen by no fewer 
than 8,000 visiting club women from 
different parts of the state. Never have 
these rare sensations of nature been so 
favorably seen as at this time. They 
were excellently placed and perfectly 
lighted and the ample dimensions of the 
gallery made it possible to view them 
from a proper distance. The 
turne” fairly lived. It took on a qual- 
jty of atmosphere and reality that I 
had never before discovered in it. The 
dimly-outlined building became a 
thing of dimensions and the night sky 
pulsed with weird and mystic lights. 
The two figures skulked noiselessly 
along the wall, followed by their glid- 
ing shadows. “Sur la Marne,” a sim- 
ple composition of a clump of trees re- 
flected in a pool of water, is under any 
conditions a wonderful color harmony, 
but in the Virginia gallery it became a 
quivering reality of nature in one of her 
most subtle moods, 

* * » 


Granville Redmond showed ‘Moon- 
rise’ and William Wendt was well rep- 
resented by five excellent canvases of 
which “The Witches’ Pool,” a rare 
moonlight, is the most important. A 


genre study by Barson Letcher of San | 


Francisco is commendable. Norman 
St. Clair showed a gray day study and 
Charles P. Nielson was represented vy 
two watercolors. Marion Holden Pope, 


whose work at all times is delightful, | 


showed two etchings and one water- 
color . Hugene French was well repre- 
sented by his medal picture, “Shad- 
ows.” 
and a small wood interior. Margaret 
Taylor, Rob Wagner, Helma Heynsen 
Jahn, and Joseph Greenbaum sent por- 
traits and Julia Bracken Wendt showed 
relief portraits of Tolstoy and Ruskin. 


He showed also “Evening Glow” | 


ANabYSY (eps), 


| which took place this week at the Hbell 


‘ture generations, and The Graphic will 


| Dryi Lacque as Applied to the 
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| on the catalogue and all students of art 
‘will be well repaid by a visit to the 





Several other painters of note were rep- | 
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resented, but lack of space forbids my 
review of their work before the next is- 
sue of The Graphic. 

J. Allen Harvey, who for several 
years past has been in charge of the 
De Longpre gallery in Hollywood, has 
just opened a picture gallery in the arts 
and crafts establishment of Andres G. 
Paul, at Figueroa and Pico streets. The 
present exhibition is not large but is 
well selected. Among other canvases 
shown are works by William Mounsey, 
Paul de Longpre, Hdmund Osthaus, 
Ralph D. Miller and Andres G. Paul. 

® * * 

We note with much interest the large 
and excellent showing of work from the 
art department of the city schools 


a vast 
of art 
in fu- 


This represents 
the advancement 
and appreciation 


Clubhouse. 
force for 
achievement 


take pleasure in reviewing the exhibit 
in next week’s issue. 
* ed] * 


News of the purchase by Henry E. 
Huntington of a portrait of a young 
priest by Velasquez is hailed with de- 
light by American art lovers. It is truly 
a triumph for the nation in which the 
west should lift a loud paean of praise, 
since it is to hold the treasure here. 
The price paid was $100,000. 

* 1 * 

Mrs. Laura D. Mitchell, who has been 
living in Alhambra for the last year, 
is planning to make her formal debut 
among local art exhibitors with a 
showing of her miniatures to be held 
in the near future in the Blanchard 
Hail studio of Miss Leta Horlocker. 
Miss Mitchell occupies this studio 
Mondays and Wednesdays, and may in- 
vite several other miniaturists to ex- 
hibit at the same time. 

* * 

Current issue of Fine Arts Journal 
contains an instructive article by 
James William Pattison on “Canova’s 
Sculpture and Rodin’s Compared.” 
Henry Turney Barley treats of Hol- 
bein’s work. Rowan Douglas writes on 
the “Sculpture of George Julian Zol- 
nay.’ In Walter Marshall Clute’s re- | 
view of the fifteenth exhibition of the 
Society of Western Painters, he men- 
tions “Windswept” by Benjamin C 
Brown, and reproduces “Fallen Leaves” 
by William Wendt. “The Paintings 
of Elliot Daingerfield” is the subject 
of Charles H. Wilson’s article, while 
Charles lL. Borgmeyer discusses “Air 


Arts.” The department of “The Home 
Beautiful,” containing an article on 
western homes, completes the index. 

* * * 

Wednesday of this week there opened 
at the Steckel Gallery an exhibition of 
paintings by old Spanish masters. This 
interesting collection has much real art 
value as well as great historic worth. 
Several well-known names appear up- ; 


gallery. The collection belongs to a 
prominent Spanish family and will be 
on view for several weeks. 


Blanchard Hall Studio Building 
Devoted Exclusively to Music, Art and Science. 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for rent. Largest 
Studio Bnilding in the West. For terms and all infor- 

mation apply to F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway - - 232 8. Hill St, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


FOR RENT 


Vell Hghted and quiet Studios in 
the GAMUT CLUB Building. Es- 
pecially attractive summer quarters 
for Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
ete., apply to the Manager, 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 

















WE ARE SOLE LOS ANGELES AGENTS FOR 


| Y 
J At 7 Ss 
4” © "THE IMPROVED FRONT LACED" 


Every woman who is properly fitted to a Modart 
Corset takes pride in her appearance, because Mo- 
dart brings out to the fullest degree every improvable 
line of her figure. It ts difficult to realize what won- 
ders the NEW PRINCIPLE of FRONT LAC- 
ING is accomplishing for thousands of our best 
dressed women, until you have seen their merits dem- 
onstrated. Health, Comfort, Style and Service are 


combined in Modarts to accomplish these results. 


Permit our corsetieres to fit a Modart to your fig- 


ure. A fitting carries with it no obligation to purchase. 











Hotel 
Virginia 
LONG BEACH, CAL. 


Hotel 
Alexandria 


Afternoon Tea, from four until six 
o'clock (50 cents), in the Grand 
Salon, is one of the Attractive 
Features of Social Life in Los An- 
geles. 

Mission Indian Grill is a delightful 


and unique resort for after-theater 


Special Spring and Summer rates now 
im effect. Hotel Virginia is conducted 
on the American plan. Cuisine unex- 
celled. Twenty-two miles south of 
Los Angeles by fast trolley. Automo- 
bile boulevard between Los Angeles 
and Long Beach in perfect condition. 
The 
bathng, fishing, golf, tennis, horse- 
back riding, etc. 


amusements include boating, 


parties. 


Fine Orchestra Music 


CARL STANLEY, 


Manager. 


Champion long-distance 
Humper of So. Califor- 
nia: “The Homephone” 
--willhelp you break records, 


CAWSTON OSTRICH 
FEATHERS 


ARE SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
Awarded prize medals at Paris, St. Louis, Buffalo, 


Omaha, Portland. Jamestown and Seattle Expositions 
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Bring them to us to be dyed, recurled and made over 
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By Ruth Burke 


Of more than usual interest is the 
announcement made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Carl L. Doron of 919 South Vermont 
avenue of the betrothal of the latter’s 
daughter, Miss Eva A. Heartt, to Mr. 
J. Ralph Shoemaker, only son of the 
late Dr. EH. IT’. Shoemaker, and Mrs. 
Willis Silliman Jones of Pomona. The 
groom-to-be is the brother of Mrs. 
Charles Howard Burnett, formerly 
Miss Grace Shoemaker, whose mar- 
riage to the popular railroad man, was 
one of the recent society events of lo- 
cal interest. Miss Heartt is a graduate 
of the Girls’ Collegiate School, and at 
present is a student of domestic sci- 
ence at San Luis Obispo. The wedding 
will take place early in the summer, 


Date for the marriage of Miss Adele 
Huntsberger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George E. Huntsberger of 821 Westlake 
avenue, to Mr. Harold HB. Reed of 
Portland, Ore., has been set for June 14. 
Miss Florence Metzner of San Fran- 
cisco will be maid of honor and the 
bridesmaids chosen are Misses Aileen 
Staub, Marjorie Little, Lillian Dunlop, 
Frances Hall, Maud Huntsberger and 
Miss Julia Moore of Piedmont. Little 
Helen Huntsberger will be ring bearer. 
Mr. Ralph Huntsberger will assist the 
groom as best man and the ushers will 
be Messrs. Carl Crandall, Fred Brain- 
erd, Bert Ball, Gerald Reed, Robert 
McNeely and Harold Huntsberger. Rev. 
Hugh K. Walker wil! perform the cere- 
mony, which will take place at the Im- 
manuel Presbyterian church. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. Avery McCarthy 
have moved for the summer to their 
attractive Redondo Beach home. Upon 
their return to Los Angeles this fall 
they will occupy their new home in Van 
Ness Square, now being built at the 
northwest corner of Norton avenue and 
Vifth street, near Wilshire boulevard. 
Miss Aileen McCarthy, their daughter, 
will return about June 1 from a year at 
school in Washington, D. C. 


Miss Margaret Hughes, daughter of 
Mrs. Walter Hughes of 507 West Ad- 
ams street, left recently for Boston, 
Mass., in company with Mr. and Mrs. 
R. W. Poindexter of 225 West Adams 


street, and their son and daughter, Mr. | 


R. W. Poindexter, Jr., and Miss Ro- 
maine Le Moyne Poindexter. The party 
will sail from Boston on the Canopic of 
the White Star Line for Naples. They 
plan to travel abroad for a year. 


Mr. and Mrs. T. B. Marshall of 1020 
Grand View street entertained recently 
with a dinner and bridge party. The 
table centerpiece was a miniature May- 
pole formed of red, white and blue in- 
candescent lights. Hand-painted, gold 


monogram cards marked places for Dr. | 


and Mrs. R. H. Updegraff, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank A. Vickrey, Mrs. H. Clay Bree- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Albert J. Sherer, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. B. Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. 
D, Stanley Satnan, Miss Helen Upde- 
graff and Miss Maude Marshall. 


Mrs. Nicholas Milbank of 615 Coro- 
nado street will leave for the east 
early in June, accompanied by 
sons, Nicholas Milbank, Jr., and Morris 
Milbank, and her daughter, Miss Mary 
Frances Milbank. They will 
in Yonkers, N. Y., for several weeks 
with Mrs. Milbank’s mother, Mrs. S. F, 
Bliake, later visiting Mr. Milbank’s 
mother, Mrs. Mary N. Milbank, at 
Greenfield Hill, Conn. They will return 
late in the summer, 


Miss Margaret Dent and Miss Esther 
Dent were hostesses Wednesday at the 
first of two bridge hincheons for which 
they issued invitations last week. The 
home was artistically decorated with 
an array of rages and ferns, the 
schemes of pink 
and green being attractively carried 
out in the various rooms. Prizes were 
captured by Mrs, Sidney I. Darrin, Mrs. 
James Doyle and Mrs. William Ban- 
ning. Guests numbered fifty. This af- 
ternoon the Misses Dent will give the 
second of their affairs. 


One of the most attractively appoint- 
ed of the week’s affairs was the bridge 
party given Friday afternoon by Mrs. 
John Terrier 
boulevard. The guest of honor was 
Mrs. J, L. King of San Francisco, who 
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has been the guest of the hostess’ 
mother, Mrs. W. G. Jobson, 3000 South 
Grand avenue, for two or three weeks. 
The home was prettily decorated for 
the occasion with quantities of wild 
mustard and four tables were filled for 
the afternoon’s playing. Mrs. King 
will leave today for her northern home. 


Mrs, Hiram Higgins of 94 Fairmount 
drive left Wednesday for Spencer, Iowa, 
where she will visit with her son, Mr. 
William R. Higgins, Later she will go 
to Chicago to be the guest of friends 
and will return to her home here the 
latter part of October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles J, Lehman of 
1715 Toberman street have as their 
house guest, the former’s brother, Mr. 
Ben Seewald of St. Louis, who is en 
route to his eastern home for a visit 
from his ranch in Oregon. Thursday, 
Mr. Seewald gave a matinee party at 
the Belasco in compliment to his niece, 
Miss Rowena Lehman, and several of 
her friends. A box was occupied dur- 
ing the performance and later tea was 
enjoyed. Mrs. Lehman chaperoned the 
young folk, who included Misses Row- 
ena Lehman, Eno Huscroft, Isabel Per- 
cival and Messrs. Ted Layne and Leo 
Dolan. 


Among the pretty affairs of the week 
were the two bridge luncheons given 
Wednesday and Thursday afternoons 
by Mrs. Leonide Ducommun, Miss 
Bertha Ducommun and Mrs. Emil Du- 
commun at their home on South Grand 
avenue. Invitations for the first af- 
ternoon included thirty-two friends and 
the second affair was for twenty-eight 
guests, 


In honor of Mrs. Herbert Jones of 
New York and Miss Ethel Moore of 
Oakland, Mrs. Willoughby Rodman of 
2631 Orchard avenue entertained Mon- 
day afternoon with a bridge party and 
tea. Assisting the hostess were Mmes. 
Ernest A. Bryant, Wesley Clark, G. 
Wiley Wells, William Van Dyke, Henry 
W. O'Melveny, Allan Balch, Luther T. 
Bradford, Albert Crutcher, Clifford 
Page, Clifford Page, Jr., Horace B. 
Wing, Samuel Travers Clover, Charles 
C. Parker, Joseph H. Bohon; Misses 
Emily Wing, Mary Russell, Decatur 
Page, Minnie Bryan, Florence Moore 
and Caroline Van Dyke. In the even- 
ing Mrs. Rodman gave an informal 
supper for Miss Moore. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Irving Holl- 
ingsworth of 1108 Lake street were 
host and hostess Monday evening at a 
dinner party given in compliment to 
Mr. and Mrs. Le Grand Betts, who were 
married recently. The place cards bore 
hand-painted sketches of blue birds. 
Besides the guest of honor there were 
present Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry 
Story, Mr. and Mrs, James P. Burns, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon F. Moss and Mr. 
Dickinson. 


Formal announcement is made of the 
engagement of Miss Grace Rockwell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Rock- 
well of 2020 Western avenue, to Mr, 
Edwin Westbert, who is engaged in 
business in Los Angeles. The wedding 
will take place in July. 


Dr. Mary Ryerson Butin of Madera, 
Cal, is a house guest of Mrs. Welling- 
ton Burke, 3003 Halldale avenue, for a 
fortnight or so, Dr. Butin, who is 
prominent in professional and club 
circles, has been attending the conven- 
tion of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
at Long Beach, was a member of the 
nominating committee from the San 
Joaquin district, and her interesting 
paper on tuberculosis was a feature of 
the program. Dr. Butin, who, later, will 
be in attendance here upon the A. M. 
A. meeting, has the distinction of being 
the only woman city and county health 
in the United States, having 
held that office in Madera county for 
ten years. 


Mr, and Mrs. Francis E, Bacon of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who are located in 
their new home at 16 Berkeley square, 
entertained Thursday evening with a 
house-warming party, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five friends being in- 
vited in for the evening. The home 
was decorated with quantities of My 
Maryland roses and greenery and a 
buffet supper was served. Assisting 
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DeBevoise 
Brassiere 


Mrs, Bacon in receiving were Mrs. T. C. 
Roseberry, Mrs. George Lafayette 
Crenshaw and Mrs. L. H. Mitchell. 


In honor of Miss Leta Mecartney and 
Miss Lucy Sherman of San Francisco, 
who are visiting here, Miss Madeline 
King of Westlake avenue entertained 
Wednesday with an informal tea, Flow- 
ers and ferns were used in the decora- 
tions and about thirty young women 
were guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guy B. Barham of 
West Seventh street left Wednesday 
morning for New York, whence they 
will sail on the Mauretania, May 24, 
for Hurope, accompanying Mr. and Mrs. 
Wililam Randolph Hearst. They will 
remain abroad three or four months 
and have planned a delightful itinerary, 
remaining in London during the coro- 
nation. 


Mrs. Ethelda Drake of 3800 Pasadena 


The most complete 
CORSET STORE 
in the West. 
SPECIAL---Kayser’s Silk Vests 


and Union Suits reduced one- 


quarter until June Ist. 
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avenue was hostess recently at an ar- 
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musical, her guests including Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Baker, Mrs. Crocker, Mr. 
Horace Crocker, Mr. Wililam HE. Blaik- 
ie, Mrs. Montgomery, Mrs. M. Griffithe, 
Mrs. W. L. Hardison, Mr. Fred Arm- 
strong and Mr. Yule Blaikie. This ev- 
ening Mrs. Drake will entertain with 
another musical for about twenty 
guests. 


Mrs. Robert G. Ravenscroft of Pa- 
cific Beach is a guest for the remainder 
of the month of Mrs, William Irving 
Warner, 866 West Washington street. 
Mr. Warner, who left recently for the 
north, sailed from Seattle, May 8, for 
Hook Bay, Alaska, near which point 
his valuable copper mines are located. 
He will return home in the fall. 


the 
extended to 


Departing from 
tertainment 
classes of Cumnock 
Mrs. Merrill Moore Grigg gave a 
charming dinner party at Annandale 
Country Club last Friday evening, at 
which covers were laid for thirty-seven 
guests. The “gold” of Cumnock was 
plentifully employed in the decorations, 
while the dainty placecards, in apt, 
brief phrases descriptive of each diner, 
gave evidence of the school’s loyalty 
to the memory of Shakespeare. At the 
post-prandial dancing party the fair 
graduates were joined by other friends, 
of the sterner sex, closing the evening’s 
festivities most happily. Those en- 
joying Mr. and Mrs. Grigg’s hospital- 
ity were Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Miss 
Fannie Montague Hunt, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Wisner McClusky, and Misses 
Dora A. Haller and Willamene Wilkes 
of the senior teaching staff; Misses 
Carolina 8S. Abrams, Mabel Burtner, 
Hazel Bly, Louise Draper, Caroline 
Ferris, Cora Glass, Hazel LaCroix, Amy 
Poppe, Yetiva Smth and Mrs. Cather- 
ine Gwinn of the expression depart- 
ment; Misses Ellen Bent, Elizabeth 
Bittman, Ray Crew, Purle Gillette, Les- 
lie Roberts, Hileen Reidy, Olive Ruh- 
land, Florence Sullivan and Marion 
Strathearn of the normal course, and 
Misses Zona Beall, Bernice Camfield, 
Erma Downs, Leah Jones, Ruth Philips, 
Lena Pierce, Irene Ryan, Leta Stout 
and Edna Thompson of the academic 
school. 


customary en- 
graduating 
School, Mr. and 


One of the greatest conventiong ever 
held in the Hotel Virginia terminated 
Tuesday, after a most strenuous and 
enjoyable week. It was the annual con- 
elave of the Federated Women’s Clubs 
of California and about five hundred 
delegates from all parts of the state at- 
tended, about 350 of this number be- 
ing entertained at the Virginia. The 
large salon made an ideal convention 
hall for the women's use, while the 
lower end was used for receptions, tea 
parties and small gatherings. The sun 
parlor also was utilized for the differ- 
ent committees and down in the chil- 
dren’s play room the art committee 
had placed a number of fine works of 
art, which proved a source of great in- 
terest. Many dinners and banquets 
took place throughout the week, chief 
among the gala affairs being that of 
the Down and Out Club, which is com- 
posed of the retiring officers, Owing 
to the illness of her husband, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Waters, president of the Fed- 
eration, was unable to preside until 
the two last days of the convention. 
At the adjournment Mr. Carl Stanley, 
manager of the Virginia, and all those 
connected with the hotel, were given 
many fine compliments on the manner 
and way in which the large convention 
had been handled. 


Judge and Mrs. Paul J. McCormick 
of 1688 Cimarron street have been vis- 
it in San Francisco with Mrs. McCor- 
mick’s mother, Mrs, T. Redmond, 


Mr. and Mrs. C. B, Boothe of 1515 
Garfield avenue, Pasadena, are in New 
York City, where they went to see their 
daughter, Mrs. Bohannon, who sailed 
May 18 for a tour of Hurope. Mr. and 
Mrs. Boothe will return to their home 
the latter part of the month, 


Miss Nell Howard Murray of 19385 
West Twenty-seventh street left Tues- 
day for a visit of several weeks in In- 
dianapolis and Cleveland. 


Mrs. M. H. Boehner and daughter, 
Mrs. A. Garfield Drake of 1248 West 
Twenty-ninth street, will entertain 
with a tea Monday afternoon, May 29, 


the affair being in the nature of a fare- | 


well to Mrs. Boehner, who will leave 
the latter part of the month for Spo- 
kane to visit friends. Receiving with 
the hostesses will be Mrs. J. W. Tomb- 
lin and Mrs. S. M. Rublee. 


Mrs. G. Alexander Bobrick of Bur- 
lington avenue was hostess Thursday 


| er. 





afternoon at a bridge luncheon given 
in compliment to Mrs. William J. Va- 
riel, who returned recently from a five 
months’ trip to New York. The home 
was prettily decorated for the occasion 
with flowers and greenery, 


One of the most enthusiastic golfing 
parties that have assembled at Del 
Monte recently was that of which Mr. 
Wililam H. Crocker of San Francisco 
was host. In the party were Mr. and 
Mrs, Perry Eyre, Mr. and Mrs. A. S. 
Lilley, Captain Payson and Mr. Crock- 
Immediately upon the arrival of 
the guests Friday evening of last week 
a bee line was made by the gentlemen 
for the golf links and nine holes were 
made before dinner, then followed two 
strenuous days of seventy-two holes 
each day—two full rounds of eighteen 
holes each morning and afternoon. The 
women devoted their time to motoring 
over the beautiful new roadway and 
visiting with friends. The party left 
for their northern homes late last Sun- 
day evening. 


Mrs. Walter Bordwell of 20238 West 
Twenty-fourth street, with her daugh- 
ter, Miss Helen Bordwell, together with 
Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Eyer, Miss Mar- 
guerite Eyer, Mr. William K. lyer, 
Master C. B. Byer, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
James D. Richardson and Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Watson, will leave June 6 for a 
trip around the world under the au- 
spices of the steamship department of 
the German-American Savings Bank. 
They will witness the coronation, later 
making an extended tour of Europe, 
Egypt, India, Ceylon, China, Japan, etc. 
Mrs. Bordwell and Miss Bordwell will 
not return to Los Angeles until about 
June 10, 1912. Another party which 
will go abroad under the same auspices 
numbers Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Hender- 
son and Mrs. Helen Henderson Steckel. 
They will leave May 25 and will be in 
London for the coronation. Mr. H. W. 
Robinson of the Boston Store and Mrs. 
Robinson, Miss Pearl E. Lettilier and 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles B. Scott will 
leave today on an extended tour to 
the orient, visiting Honolulu, Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Tomblin of 
720 West Twenty-eighth street have as 
their house guest, Mr. Tomblin’s niece, 
Mrs. J. L. Clark, and daughter, Mrs. 
Edwin Buckmaster of Chicago. Wed- 
nesday Mrs. Tomblin was at home in- 
formally in honor of her guest, receiv- 
ing from 3 until 5 o’clock. No cards 
were issued. 


Mr. and Mrs. James R. Bray of 616 
St. Paul street gave a whist party at 
their home Monday evening in honor 
of Mrs. Earnest Pickering, who left 
Tuesday for an extended eastern trip. 
Mrs. Pickering will visit in New York 
state and Michigan, returning to her 
home here in October. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harl Y. Boothe of 714 
West Twenty-seventh street have re- 
turned from a two months’ trip through 
the east. They will be at home to their 
friends until July 1 at the home of Mr. 
Boothe’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Boothe of 1515 Garfield avenue, Pasa-~ 
dena. 


Mr. and Mrs, Oscar Lawler have re- 
turned from Washington D. C., and are 
at Hotel Shoreham, where Mrs, Law- 
ler will be at home to her friends Fri- 
days for the remainder of this month 
and the first and second Fridays in 
June. 


Mr. and Mrs. S. M. Kennedy of Gra- 
nada avenue left Wednesday for New 
Orleans, whence they will go by steam- 
er to New York, then to Boston, Ni- 
agara and Canada, 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Henderson of 2515 
South Grand avenue will leave May 25 
for a trip abroad. ‘They will remain 
in London during the coronation. 


Mr, and Mrs. A. G. Hubbard and 
Mr. Allen motored down from Red- 
lands to the Hotel Virginia recently for 
a short stay there. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. Negate, Miss Negate 
and Mrs. Manteneck of Santa Barbara 
have taken quarters at the Hotel Vir- 
ginia for several weeks. 


Members of the Commonwealth 
Bridge Club of Los Angeles gave a 
luncheon at the Virginia Tuesday. 
Mrs. C. BE. DeMund officiated, and fol- 
lowing the luncheon bridge was played 
in the sun parlor. The large round 
table was beautifully decorated for the 
collation with pink roses and greenery. 


Mr. W. W. Dodge, who makes his 
home at the Chicago Beach Hotel in 
Chicago a part of the year, is an en- 
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thusiastic motorist. In returning from 
the Maricopa oil fields, where his fath- 
er has extensive interests, to the Ho- 
tel Virginia, Mr. Dodge broke all rec- 
ords in his 1911 Marion. 


Mr. W. P. Fuller and party of San 
Francisco have taken apartments at 
the Virginia with the intention of mak- 
ing a long stay. Mr. Fuller is presi- 
dent of the Fuller Glass and Paint Co. 
of San Francisco, 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Clay Bowers 
of Bonnie Brae street entertained re- 
cently with an Easter dinner. The 
place ecards were ornamented with 
hand paintings of chicks in various 
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Exemplifying in a signal manner the 
excellencies of the stock company is the 
work of the Belasco forces this week 
in Theodore Burt Sayre’s four-act play, 
“The Commanding Officer.” For care- 
ful attention to details, fitness of char- 
acters to actors essaying them 
and highly intelligent interpretation 
thruoghout, the current production 
could hardly be bettered. The plot con- 
cerns the indiscreet action of Col. 
Richard Archer’s young wife with a 
former civilian admirer, who, in the 
husband’s absence from the post, re- 
news his attentions to Mrs. Archer. A 
rascally lieutenant snapshots the pair 
in a compromising attitude, and then 
uses the film to extort blackmail. In 
pursuit of his purpose he commits 
murder, which involves several inno- 
cent persons, notably Lieutenant Ham- 
mond, who, to shield the fair name of 
Floyd Carroll, a governess in the Arch- 
er household, with whom he is in love, 
allows himself to be arrested for the 
murder of Bert Lindsay. The awkward 
tangle is, of course, unraveled and the 
young degenerate officer is allowed to 
resign and get out of the country, leav- 
ing the colonel to recover his wife’s af- 
fections and find his faith in the pretty 
governess happily restored. First hon- 
ors fall to Charles Giblyn for one of the 
most consistent character portrayals he 
has yet attempted. His Lieutenant 
Waring is not an attractive individual; 
in fact, he is the villain of the piece, but 
in Mr. Giblyn’s hands. Waring neither 
rants nor becomes melodramatic, al- 
though the temptation to do both is 
strong. Cynically, but with a touch of 
nobility toward the last the young of- 
ficer plays his cards and loses. How 
so contemptible a cad ever achieved 
shoulder straps in Uncle Sam’s uniform 
is the inexplicable mystery. Again, 
Lewis Stone is found sacrificing his 
‘leads’ to the feminine requirements. 
Lieutenant Hammond is rather a color- 
less chap, but Mr. Stone does his best 
to inject life into the pseudo hero and 
measurably succeeds. Miss Rambeau 
is a charming Floyd Carroll, sweetly 
winning in her womanly ways with the 
indiscreet colonel’s wife and maintain- 
ing rare poise in the several exacting 
situations unfolded. Helene Sullivan 
steadily grows in favor as her good 
work is disclosed. As Mrs. Archer, the 
demands upon her histrionic ability are 
constant and this conscientious young 
actress meets them with commendable 
fidelity. Adele Farrington lends her in- 
dividuality to the meddlesome Mrs. 
Bingham; Roberta Arnold, as the 
daughter Gwendolin, is a pert and 
spoiled army post young person, and 
Kathrine Edson a stunning maid; if 
Miss Edson will cultivate more repose 
of manner it will materially assist her 
progress. William Yerance is rather a 
lachrymose colonel with a too quivering 
chin; James K. Applebee’s Major Bing- 
ham is excellently and naturally de- 
veloped and the Lieutenant Billings of 
Richard Vivian is the typical “just 
joined” West Pointer. Harry Earl’s 
Dr. O’Connell would be more impres- 
sive if the brogue were toned down. 
An army surgeon with a captain’s rank 
would hardly appear to be four weeks 
away from County Cork. William 
Bernard’s Bert Lindsay is carefully 
presented, and the Sheriff Baker of 
Robert, Harrison a capital study. The 
mountings are adequate and the inci- 
dental music thoroughly in unison with 
the spirit of the play. It is a notable 
performance. Sa. 1c. 


“The Arab” at the Burbank 


Edgar Selwyn’s new play, ‘The Arab,” 
which is being given its premiere at 
the Burbank this week, certainly seems 
to have struck the keynote of popular 
fancy, judging from the salvos of ap- 
plause which fairly thunder through 
the theater at every performance. A 
more quaintly picturesque production 
rarely has been staged locally. It has 
every element to make it “go.” There 
is an abundance of humor, a romantic 
interest that will strike a responsive 
chord in the heart of maid and matron, 
a rich oriental setting of a sumptuous- 
ness appealing and novel, an attract- 





ive rascal of a hero, and all stage re- 
sources have been brought to bear to 
draw the onlookers from the every-day 
atmosphere into the land of mosques 
and bazaars. Edgar Selwyn, the au- 
thor, is creating the principal role of 
Jamil, the dragoman. Jamil may be un- 
real—perhaps his duplicate never could 
be found outside a book or play—but 
he is a most charming scapegrace, es- 
pecially in the hands of so sympathetic 
an interpreter as Mr. Selwyn. Jamil 
is the son of a Bedouin sheik, who, af- 
ter quarreling with his father, becomes 
a dragoman in Syria. He is enamored 
of Mary, daughter of the American mis- 
sionary. When Jamil learns that there 
is a devilish Moslem plot afoot to 
massacre the Christians, he endeavors 
to warn them, but, alas, his past repu- 
tation is against him, and no one will 
believe, even Mary denouncing him as 
a traitor and spy. In desperation, he 
summons his Bedouins and rescues the 
Christians — guaranteeing them safe 
passage to Damascus. Outside the 
mission house he waits in the soft dusk, 
to watch them go. Comes Mary, peni- 
tent and heart-weary. She listens to 
his pleadings and when her father calls 
to her she answers, “I am not coming,” 
and gives her hand to Jamil, who bends 
to kiss it, with his soft, thrilling en- 
dearment, “Oh, lady.” True artistry 
would demand that Jamil watch Mary 
go out with her father into the deep- 
ening dusk, but evidently Mr. Selwyn 
realized the hungry demand for the 
happy ending, and wisely, if not ar- 
tistically, yielded to it. One wishes for 
a brisker atmosphere in the third act, 
which naturally is considered the big 
one. It is a debatable question, how- 
ever, if it is not the fault of the com- 
pany, rather than Mr. Selwyn’s play, 
that there is a slight tendency to 
“dragginess.” Walter Gilbert’s weak 
handling of a good juvenile role, his 


| failure to interpolate even a semblance 


of verve and excitement into his big 
moments may be to blame for this 
slowness. There are minor faults which 
without doubt the author’s canniness 
and blue pencil will eliminate. As 
Jamil, Mr. Selwyn is undeniably inter- 
esting. His curious little accent is a 
delight, and his fascinating smile, his 
intense ardor, the conviction he gives 
that his whole heart is in the charac- 
ter, blinds the critical eye. One would 
wish for a more responsive Mary for 
the tropical Jamil than Ida Adair. Miss 
Adair does not give the impression that 
she finds allurement in her role— 
which naturally prevents the character 
from becoming alluring. Charles Rug- 
gles as Selim, and Ethel Von Waldron, 
who is a bewitching dusky-eyed maid- 
en, are unapproachabie as the youthful 
lovers. David Hartford has a part to 
his liking and well within his grasp as 
El Ikshid, the governor. Minor roles 
are carefully rendered. The stage set- 
tings reflect credit upon scenic artist, 
property man and management. They 
afford a lavish spectacle, with no detail 
spared to effect a harmonious back- 
ground for an excellent romantic play. 


“Mr. Hamlet of Broadway” at the Grand 


Fully up to the Ferris Hartman com- 
pany’s usual standard of excellence is 
the production of Eddie Woy’s success, 
“Mr. Hamlet of Broadway.” Despite 
the fact that the Hartman family is 
missing from the cast, the substitutes 
are capable and there is little to criti- 
cize adversely. As Joey Wheeze, the 
clown, who essays the role of Hamlet, 
Robert Leonard earns for himself a 
crown of glory. In following the script 
of the Foy play, Mr. Leonard necessar- 
ily adopts many of the mannerisms of 
the creator of the role. That he suc- 
ceeds in his delineation so well is more 
in his favor, for comparison with a 
favorite star must always prove exact- 
ing. The Barnaby Bustles, both wife 
and husband (Marta Golden and Ros- 
coe Arbuckle), garner a large share 
of the laughs. Henry Balfour as Capt. 
Manleigh is anything but martial in ap- 
pearance, but as Henry Balfour, sing- 
er, he more than atones for histrionic 
deficiencies, Dainty Frances White is 
bewitching as Molly Brown and her at- 
tractive appearance fills the eye to the 
exclusion of possible faults. Others in 
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the cast do meritorious work, aiding in 
the presentation of a well worth while 
show. 


“Old Homestead” at the Majestic 


Plays may come and plays may g0, 
but “The Old Homestead” stays with 
us forever. Without the familiar face 
of Denman Thompson, the production 
is rather like soup without salt, but 
Walter Lawrence, who fills the Thomp- 
son role, makes Uncle Josh the only ac- 
ceptable piece of work in the entire 
company. ‘The remainder of the cast 
evidently was recruited from dramatic 
schools and down-and-out clubs, and 
the unconscious humor of their delin- 
eations provides unintentional comedy 
of a side-splitting nature. There is 
much to commend in this homely old 
play. Its humor is clean, though 
broad, its old-fashioned sentiments are 
wholesome, and the character of Uncle 
Josh is one endeared to the hearts of 
the play-going public. Its absurdities 
are many, but with a capable company 
these would be put in the background, 
and even the modernist could find much 
to his liking. The double quartet finds 
great favor with the audiences, whose 
demand for more is almost unappeas- 
able. 


Good Entertainment at the Orpheum 


Variety, at least, characterizes the 
Orpheum bill this week, and several of 
the acts are exceptionally good. Will- 
iam <A. Brady’s premiere American 
production of “The Suspect” is the 
headliner. A man accused of a bank 
robbery is put through the “third de- 
gree.” A former police record holds 
against him, although in this case he 
is guiltless. It develops that on the 
night of the robbery the suspect had 
been engaged in the heroic rescue of a 
child from a burning house and that a 
reward of $10,000 awaits him. The 
story is brutal but strong in the first 
part, where the civilized tortures are 
practiced upon the helpless victim. But 
in direct contrast and weakening the 
finale is the subservient attitude of the 
inspector and the low and incongruous 
comedy injected. The men of the cast 
give consistently capable delineations, 
but the lone woman, ranting in impos- 
sible melodramatic style, sounds the 
most discordant note of the production. 





List No, 5-5o1. 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS IN NA- 
TIONAL FOREST 

Notice is hereby given that the lands de- 
scribed below, embracing 44.80 acres, within the 
Angeles National Forest, California, will be sub- 
ject to settlement and entry under the provi- 
sions of the homestead laws of the United 
States and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 
233), at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles on July 15, 1911. Any settier who was 
actually and in good faith claiming any of said 
lauds for agricultural purposes prior to January 
1, 1906, and has not abandoned same, has a 
preference right to make a homestead entry for 
the Jands actually occupied. Said lands were 
listed upon the applications of the persons mien— 
tioned below, who have a preference right sub- 
ject to the prior right of any such settler, pro— 
vided such settler or applicant is qualified to 
make homestend entry and the preference right 
is exercised prior to July 15, 1911, on which 
date the lands will be subject to settlement and 
entry by any qualified person. The lands are 
described as follows: Lot 14, of Sec, 34,0.2 N.,R. 
12 W., S. B. M., listed upon the application of 
H. Rowland Lee, 626 South Hope Street, Los 


Angeles, California, 
epee S. V. PROUDFIT, 


Assistant Commissioner of the General Land 
ual 112, 1911 
Approved Apri Er al 6 
a FRANK PIERCE, 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 
Date of first publication April 29, 1911. 





NOTICE FOR PUBLICATION 
Not Coal Lands. Serial No. 06799. 
VHPARTMENT OF CHE INTERIOR, 
U. 8. Land Oltice at Los Angeles, Cal., 
May 10, .1911. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Edward Brook— 
ev, of Santa Monica, Cal., who, on July 9, 1909, 
made homestead entry, No. 06799, for SW Ya 
SW, Section 26, Township ( South, Range 18 
West, S. B. Meridian, has filed notice Ofencehe 
tion to make Final Commutation Proof, 10 ¢s~- 
tablish claim to the land above described, before 
the Register and Receiver, at Los Angeles, Cal, 
on the 22nd day of June, 1911. ; 

Claimant names as witnesses: W. D, Newell, 
of Los Angeles, Calif.; FP. R. Miner, of Los An- 
geles, Calit.; J. PF. Windhout, of Santa Monica, 
Cal.: I Coin, of Venice, Cal. 

FRANK RUREN, Register. 

Date of first publication May 20, 1911. 








Taylor, Kranzman & White, in a turn 
ealled “Musical Foolishness,” entertain 
through the cleanliness and boyish ex- 
uberance of their sheer absurdities. 
Their act is one of the best on the bill. 
P. T. Selbit offers a mystifying exhi- 
bition of spirit painting, which he de- 
fies anyone to solve. It is a puzzler, 
put the trick is too deep for the average 
mind to tamper with. Jean Bedini and 
Roy Arthur offer a juggling act, which 
is of mediocre merit, but serves to 
amuse. Greater proficiency in several 
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of the tricks would enhance their value, 
especially as the Orpheum audiences 
are accustomed to see even much more 
difficult ones performed with far great- 
er skill, Holdovers are headed by Mr. 
and Mrs. Sidney Drew in their boxer 
play, “The Yellow Dragon;” the Five 
Satsudas, clever Japanese acrobats; 
Dick, the canine wonder, and Grace 
Cameron, who is still appealing for 
“Help” and’ still optimistic in her be- 
lief that “Heaven Will Protect a Work- 
ing Girl.” 


Offerings for Next Week 

Nance O'Neil, Charles Cartwright 
and the famous Belasco company in 
“The Lily,” have been greeted with im- 
mense audiences in San Francisco, and 
judging from box office indications at 
the Mason Opera House, the local en- 
gagement, which begins Monday night, 
will duplicate its success in this city. 
“The Lily,’ which was adapted from 
the French by David Belasco, reflects 
the Gallic conditions of paternal au- 
thority which have degenerated into 
paternal tyranny. Basically, the argu- 
iment for the play is one of individual- 
ity; the right of every person to live 
his or her own life in quest of happi- 
ness. In this instance two daughters 
have sacrificed their happiness for an 
arrogant and profligate father. One 
(The Lily) has grown old, but the oth- 
er, young and hopeful, meets an artist 
who is not free to marry her. This in- 
fatuation breaks up the household, but, 
incidentaly, reveals the true woman in 
the older daughter, who fights for her 
sister. It is said that the scene in the 
third act in which The Lily denounces 
her father and lays opens the secret 
sorrows of her own heart, is one of the 
most powerful in drama. Nance O’Neil’s 
Odette, The Lily, has been the subject 
of more favorable commendation than 
anything she has heretofore played. 
Charles Cartwright is said to be an 
actor of profound artistry and men- 
tality, and Julia Dean, well known in 
this city, plays the “little sister.” 


Richard Harding Davis’ capital com- 
edy, “The Dictator,’ in which William 
Collier is now appearing in New York, 
will be revived by Lewis 8S. Stone and 
the Belasco Theater company for the 
week beginning Monday night. The 
story of the play concerns Brooke Tra- 
vers, a young New York clubman, and 
his faithful valet, Simpson, who are 
forced to flee to a South American re- 
public on account of a supposed mur- 
derous assault on a New York cab 
driver. On the steamer Travers falls 
in with Col. John T. Bowie, newly ap- 
pointed consul to the republic, who is 
on his honeymoon. When Bowie finds 
that a tempestuous senorita is on his 
trail, determined on vengeance be- 
cause of his failure to marry her, he 
turns over his commission and name to 
Travers. The latter’s magnificent au- 
dacity is given full swing. His adven- 
tures as the consul create a continuous 
laugh. Mr. Stone will be seen as Tra- 
vers, a role which he has played before 
to advantage. Richard Vivian will 
have plenty of opportunity as the faith- 
ful Simpson, and Robert Harrison will 
appear as Duffy, the secret service 
man. Charles Giblyn will play Rev. 
Arthur Bostick, Marjorie Rambeau 
will be seen as Lucy Sheridan, Helene 
Sullivan will essay the role of Mrs. 
Bowie, and Adele Farrington will con- 
tribute many a mirthful situation as 
Senorita Juanita Arguilla. Following 
“The Dictator, Mr. Stone and the Be- 
lasco company will be seen in Nat 
Goodwin’s comedy success, ‘The Gen- 
ius.” 


Monday evening will open the sum- 
mer season of musical comedy at the 
Majestic, when the Idora Comic Opera 
Company will offer for the first time 
by any company outside of the original 
organization, Fritzi Scheff’s “Mlle. Mo- 
diste.” The capabilities of Agnes 
@aine-Brown, who is prima donna of 
the company, are well known in this 
city. James McElhern, principal com- 
edian of the company, made a local hit 
when he played at the Majestic in 
“The Gingerbread Man.” Aileen Fla- 
ven, soubrette, comes direct from New 
York. Arthur Deane, Carl Gantvoort, 
Edward Beck, Laura Millard and Will- 
iam Herman West, are among the 
leading principals, and will be accom- 
panied by a corps of drummer girls, 
dancing girls, millinery maids and 
other beauties. The augmented or- 
chestra will be under the direction of 
‘Paul Steindorff, while Frank Stam- 
mers, who staged “The Merry Widow,” 
is responsible for the general effects. 


Tt is no surprise to learn that the 
Burbank management has decided to 











continue Hdgar Selwyn’s new play, 
“The Arab,” another week. The thea- 
ter has been crowded at every perform- 
ance. The beautiful stage garnitures 
and pleasing atmosphere are admirable 
accessories to the charming plot. The 
gay kaleidoscope of the bazaars, the 
quaint architecture of the mission and 
the soft moonlight in the palms make a 
beautiful background for this romantic 
story of love and adventure in the far 
east. But aside from its interesting 
plot and its beautiful dressing, “The 
Arab” will be best remembered for the 
work of Edgar Selwyn, who cretaed the 
title role and at the same time made 
his first appearance on the Los An- 
geles stage. In voice, appearance, dia- 
lect, make-up and bearing, he gives an 
excellent picture of the Arab. Support- 
ing the star is one of the longest casts 
of character of the season. “The 
Arab” already has been listed as one 
of the biggest of Burbank successes. 
It will be produced in New York in the 
fall. 


For the week beginning Sunday mat- 
jnee, the Ferris Hartman company will 
offer “The Isle of Spice’ at the Grand 
Opera House. This famous comic opera 
success is in two acts, and concerns 
Bompopka, King of Nicoba, who is 
entitled to have a new queen every 
seven years. However, it is so decreed 
that he cannot have the privilege of se- 
lecting his own wives—this falling to 
two American sailors. To prepare the 
selected damsel for her position as 
queen, she is put in a tomb of silence 
for seven years. The complications 
brought about by the sailors’ sense of 
humor furnish the fun. Robert Leonard 
will play King Bompopka, Rosco Ar- 
buckle and Richard Kipling will have 
the parts of Mackinaw and O'Grady, 
the sailors, Henry Balfour will be seen 
as Harold Ketchall, and Arthur Hull 
has the role of Kashon. Teresa, the 
King’s word, will be played by Anna 
Montgomery, and Frances White should 
be heard to advantage as Kamoita. 
Following ‘The Isle of Spice,” the 
Hartman company will offer Mort Sing- 
er’s musical comedy, “A Stubborn 
Cinderella.” 


Headlined on the Orpheum bill be- 
ginning Monday matinee, May 22, is 
Bert Coote, who with his company will 
present “A Lamb in Wall Street.” Mr. 
Coote essays the role of a rich and 
seemingly silly youth who ventures in- 
to the maelstrom of New York finance, 
manipulates things in a manner of his 
own, and startles “the street.” 
Coote is said to be an excellent de- 
lineator of the “silly awss” type. Herr 
Coleman’s trained animal act, in 
which dogs and cats participate, will 
introduce many unusual tricks and 
stunts. Arthur Deagon, last seen here 
in “Peggy from Paris’ and recently re- 
leased hy F. Ziegfeld from the ‘“Fol- 
lies” for an Orpheum tour, is a fun- 
maker and singer who, it is alleged, is 
above the ordinary. The Melnotte 
Twins, Cora and Pearle, and Clay 
Smith, have been seen here before, and 
are well liked. The girls are pretty, 
have a number of fine costumes, and 
Clay Smith, who acts as their foil. 
hands out a line of amusement—giv- 
ing a fifteen-minute diversion of com- 
edy, song and dance. ‘The Suspect,” 
Selbit’s “spirit paintings,’ Bedini & 
Arthur, and Taylor, Kranzgman & 
White are holdovers. 


Thursday evening, May 25, the Wom- 
an’s Orchestra of Los Angeles, under 
the direction of Harley Hamilton, and 
the Oratorio Society, under the direc- 
tion of J. P. Dupuy, will give a May 
festival. This is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of Harley Hamilton, J. 
P. Dupuy and Frederick Stevenson of 
of this city and H. J. Stewart of San 
Francisco, Many rehearsals have been 
held, assuring finished work. The pro- 
sram opens with Liza Lehmann’s com- 
position, “Leaves of Ossian,” using the 
quartet, the chorus and the orchestra. 
This is the first time this composition 
has been given on the Pacific coast. 
The work is written for full orchestra 
with: four leading solo voices, and full 
symphony accompaniment. Frederick 
Stevenson’s new choral composition, 
“Ariel” written for chorus voices 
only, will receive its first presentation. 
The work will be given here about the 
same time as presented by the Great 
Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, Canada, 
for which it was written. Another num- 
ber is a composition by H. J. Stewart, 
who is a well known organist, musical 
director and composer of San Fran- 
cisco, The soloists are Mrs. C. E. Bar- 
nard, soprano; Miss Leah M. Pratt, 
contralto; Mr. Fred EB. Ellis, baritone, 
and Mr. Joseph Dupuy, tenor, 


Mr. ; 
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shades and the decorations were in 
Easter flowers. Guests included Rev. 
and Mrs. Stanton Hodgin, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Irving Warner, Mrs. W. L. 
Hardison, Mrs. Wolgaimot, Mr, William 
Clark and Master Holmes Bowers. 


Miss Maude Marian Deering, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Alice J. Deering, was mar- 
vied Tuesday evening to Mr. C. Kenil- 
worth Gentry, the ceremony being cele- 
brated in simple fashion at the home 
of the bride, 1517 Van Ness avenue, 
with only members of the immediate 





Howard, daughter of Lieut.-Gen. and 
Mrs. Adna R. Chaffee; Mrs. Henry 
Owen Eversole, formerly Miss Mary 
Clark, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. EF. P. 
Clark, and also in compliment to sev- 
eral of the season’s debutantes, 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Wright of 
1109 West Twenty-seventh street have 
left for an extended eastern trip, in- 
eluding Omaha, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland and New York. 


Dr. and Mrs. West Hughes of 500 
West Twenty-third street are planning 
to leave the latter part of May for a 
trip east. 


Miss Elsa Schroeder of 1249 Bonnie 
Prae street will entertain with a thea- 
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are domiciled at the Leo Chandler 
home at 687 West Twenty-third street 
for the summer, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Chandler are at Redondo Beach. 


Mrs. Percy W. Ross of 757 New 
Hampshire street left Tuesday last for 
Cleveland, Washington and New York, 
Where she will visit with relatives. 


Mrs. M. Reardon and Miss Mary 
Reardon of West Eighth street, have 
returned from a six weeks’ visit in San 
Francisco. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Cummings 
and their son, Mr. KE. Cummings of Los 
Angeles, were visitors at Del Monte a 
few days last week on their way to 
Santa Cruz, where Mr. Cummings will 
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family present. Mr. and Mrs. Gentry 
will pass their honeymoon at the Grand 
Canyon. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Drake of 2715 
South Hoover street have returned 
from a short eastern trip. They visited 
in Nashville, Tenn.; Washington, D. C., 
and New York. 


Announcement is made by Mr. and 
Mrs. D. P. Hatch of 1829 South Flower 
street of the betrothal of their daugh- 
ter, Miss Ida Hatch, to Mr. William G. 
Thurber of San Diego. The wedding 
will take place early in the summer. 


Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell of 1000 


Arapahoe street will entertain Wednes-: 


day, May 24, with a smart luncheon 
given in honor of Mrs. John Hastings 





ter party Thursday afternoon, May 25, 
in honor of Miss Bessie Herbert Bart- 
lett, whose marriage to Mr. Frankel 
will take place June 6. Mrs. Philip 
Zobelein will entertain for Miss Bart- 
lett, Monday, May 29. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Owen Eversole 
of 657 Witmer street have given up 
their bungalow for the summer and are 
occupying the Clark home in Alham- 
bra. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Durand, Jr., maid 
and two children have taken rooms at 
the Hotel Virginia to remain for a stay 
of indefinite length. They register from 
Denver, Colo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Dan McFarland with 
their daughter, Miss Sally McFarland, 





open the Sea Beach Hotel for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Cummings has been repre- 
senting Hotel Del Monte in Los An- 
geles this spring. 


Mrs. BE. D. Lederman of San Fran- 
cisco, with her two children, is a guest 
at Hotel Del Monte for an extened 
stay. 


Mr. and Mrs, John D. Spreckels, Jr., 
entertained a jolly party of friends at 
Pebble Beach Lodge for dinner last 
Sunday evening. 


Friends at Del Monte of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Griffin of San Francisco have 
welcomed their return there for an ex- 
tended stay. They are accompanied by 
their children and Mrs. A. S. Williams. 


Robert E. Strahorn of Spokane, with 
Mrs. Strahorn and their guests, Col. 





N. E. Linsley, Mrs. J. H. Featherstone 
and Mrs. B. Johnson, all of Spokane, 
are at Del Monte for a stay of a week 
or so, having made the trip down from 
the north in Mr. Strahorn’s private car. 

Among the brides and grooms reg- 
istering at Del Monte recently were Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Brehm of Wilkinson, 
Wash. Mrs. Brehm formerly was Miss 
Ethelyn Dulin of this city. 


ee 


Shriners’ Minstrels at the Mason 


Al Malaikah Shriners again have 
demonstrated their ability as enter- 
tainers, repeating at the Mason Opera 
House this week their triumph of half 
a dozen or more years ago, when the 
Shrine minstrel show astonished and 
delighted capacity house audiences by 
its excellence, and, incidentally, piled 
up a goodly fund for the traveling ex- 
penses of a delegation to go east to 
capture the international Shrine con- 
clave. This also is the object of the 
present funmaking,’ Rochester being 
the objective point of the pilgrims and 
to bring the conclave of 1912 to Los 
Angeles the determination of the local 
Shriners. Louis Spruance, in a _ pic- 
turesque satin suit, a powdered wig, 
black beauty spots, a Louis Quatorze 
fan and a dainty mouchoir, was inter- 
locutor and flanked right and left by 
“Bones,” Eddie Nagle, Billy Boyle, Leo 
Youngworth and Johnnie Nightingale, 
and “Tambos,” L. J. Selby, “Husky” 
Bryson, “Heins”’ Krohn and Jack 
Schultz, fired off jokes and witticisms 
galore. In the circle were L. A. Hau- 
ser, F. C. Collier, If. F. Helm, A. J. 
Copp, Jr., Gen. Robert Wankowski, Leo 
Gibson, T. M. Bridges, R. lL. Phister, 
George T. Cline, George A. Fitch, 
George Ragland and Elew Ingram. Mr. 
Bridges’ ballad, “I Think It Must be 
Love,” was repeatedly encored. His 
“Dance of the Iron Men” created gales 
of laughter. More love was interpolat- 
ed by Mr. Hauser, whose fine baritone 
delighted everybody in his song, “All 
That I Ask is Love.” Mr. Schultz fol- 
lowed with a catchy air, “If He Comes 
in I'm Goin’ Out.” Mr. Phister’s “Vale 
of Dreams” was beautifully sung. Mr. 
Ragland, in fine style, rendered “Win- 
ter,” the chorus of which was repeated- 
ly demanded, and Billy Boyle, in in- 
initable manner, gave “That Barber 
Shop Chord;” an assisting trio blended 
in a most harmonic chorus. Mr. Col- 
lier charmed with his old-fashioned 
“Genevieve,”’ and Mr. Selby closed with 
his original and sprightly darky song, 
“Old Ark a Movin'.” Dudley Buck’s ‘Vo- 
cal Combat” given by the Ellis Club 
men under Mr. Poulin’s direction was 
a delightful feature. The olio introduced 
several professional specialties, the 
most attractive of which was the ar- 
i tic singing of operatic airs by Ade- 
lina Tromben-Lebegott, her talented 
husband leading the orchestra. A big 
house greeted the minstrels Thursday 
night. This evening sees the final per- 
formance of the Shriners’ meritorious 
efforts. 

—- 
Gamuters Entertain Mary Garden 


Two hundred Gamuters were at the 
banquet tables Thursday night when 
Mary Garden was the guest of honor 
A feature of the evening was the reci- 
tation of an original poem by Charley 
Lummis, whose reward was a kiss on 
his gray locks, administered by the de- 
lighted diva. This was a signal for the 
other 199 members to fall in line to 
get theirs, but Mary, so contrary, cried 
a halt by declaring that such saluta- 
tion was only for the gray-haired ones, 
whereupon two-thirds of those present 
enrolled for the offering. It was a mem- 
orable evening for the Gamut Club and 
when the guest of honor had sung 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye” the wall dec- 
orations vibrated from the applause. 
Mary Garden carried home with her as 
a souvenir a spirited drawing of her- 
self as “Salome,” the work of Joseph 
Greenbaum, a Gamuter, who sketched 
it from life in Paris last summer, 
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Daniel Frohman’s book of memoirs 
is one of those fascinating volumes that 
one may pick up in an odd hour or ten 
minutes and read here or there an 
amusing or interesting anecdote, a page 
or a chapter of delightful gossip about 
men and women of the stage whose 
names are part of American social his- 
tory, or a graphic bit of character 
study. As a veracious and reliable con- 
tribution to the annals of the American 
stage the book has a high value, for it 
comes from the pen of one who for 
thirty years has been closely identified 
with the leading actors and dramatists 
of the time. While it does not purport 
to be a “literary presentment of ideas 
and criticisms of the stage and its peo- 
ple,” yet, incidentally, the book will be 
greatly prized for just these qualities 
which seem to creep into its pages, not 
of “malice aforethought,” but because 
its author is a thoughtful person and 
a keen observer not only of effects but 
of causes as well. There are many in- 
valuable portraits and illustrations in 
the book, but the pen pictures of such 
stage favorites as Booth, Sothern, 
Mansfield, Modjeska, Gillette, the 
Kendals, and perhaps fifty others give 
it its chief value. Lightly, entertain- 
ingly, graphically, is it written, with 
no pretense of style, yet delightful from 
its simplicity, engaging the attention 
easily at any point and holding it as 
long as one has the time to read. One 
thing is clear from reading Mr. Froh- 
man’s frequent comments on plays, and 
that is that the American stage, upon 
the whole, still regards life from an en- 
tirely personal standpoint and that the 
dramatic author who would catch the 
attention of a Broadway manager must 
continue to ring the changes on person- 
al conduct. The deterministic effects 
of.conditions or of false or antiquated 
ideals do not furnish themes acceptable 
to the American producing manager. 
In Europe, especially in Germany, it is 
different. Here the stage is frequently 
recognized as an educational factor, 
which it indubitably is, of course, 
whether recognized or not. However, 
Mr. Frohman tells of the remarkable 
growth and expansion of public senti- 
ment toward the theater, and if this 
continues, it will not be long before the 
stage will demand from its writers 
more than sheer entertainment, some- 
thing beyond “pleasing stunts,” grace- 
ful contortions, and double-trapeze acts 
in literature and dramatic art. Never- 
theless, it is yet a far cry from the pro- 
ducing managers’ standard, or even 
from such a play as “The Servant in 
the House,” to Wedekind’s “Awakening 
of Spring,” which is successfully pro- 
duced in Europe. Which latter reflec- 
tion, however, is no part of Mr. Froh- 
man’s altogether pleasing and meri- 
torious book. (“Memoirs of a Manag- 
er.” By Daniel Frohman. Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 


“Tine Land Claimers” 

John Fleming Wilson’s first book, 
“The Land Claimers,”’ though hardly 
a “heavy one,” is certainly well worth 
while. It is interesting throughout, well 
told, and its scenery, among the timber 
claims of western Oregon, is vividly 
painted and decidedly realistic. While 
convincing, in the main, one notices 
here and there actions, incidents, and 
bits of dialogue which do not bear 
strict semblance of reality. Perhaps 
these are due to the fact that the au- 
thor, while adopting largely the cross- 
section method of telling how and 
what, but not why, his puppets occa- 
sionally fall into the introspective habit 
of laying bare their thoughts and mo- 
tives, which combination produces a 
scheme that is not clear cut and there- 
fore does not always please. 

Sim Spencer, a San Francisco water- 
front tough, is exiled by the doctor. 
Tim White locates him for eight hun- 
dred dollars on a worthless claim. His 
neighbor is Sally McCarthy, a typical 
daughter of the wilderness. She teach- 
es him how to cook. The college bred 
son of a variety actress, who fancies 
his mother is a retired actress of wealth 
and position, appears on the scene. 
Then his mother comes in the guise of 





Spencer’s sister, and meets her son 
for the first time since he was a child. 
Around these four persons and a form- 
er school teacher, who hag taken a 
neighboring claim, a charming story is 
woven. Sim is the hero of the tale, 
and Sally its heroine, and one quichiy 
learns to love them both. Much detail 
that one could wish for is lacking, but 
the interest never flags, and all unob- 
trusively is the nature of the dripping 
Oregon forest borne in upon the read- 
er until at last he has a vivid and 
permanent picture of this unforbidding 
timber land. 

There is much good comedy in the 
little drama that begins to unfold on 
the first page of the book, and its 
pathos is genuine. The hero is a type 
almost, if not quite, new to fiction, but 


! true to the life from which he springs. 


One rebels a little at Sim Spencer 
cramming himself with bacon and bis- 
cuits in order to get the weight neces- 
sary to fight Tim White and make him 
disgorge his ill-gotten gains, but the 
spirit of Sim is all right and the fact 
that he does finally achieve the nec- 
essary avoirdupois is the essential fact, 
maugre the means, which really the 
reader might have guessed instead of 
being so unpathologically unfolded. 
There are several objectionable details 
of this nature, but in the main the tale 
is as true as life in the wilderness it- 
self. The further work of Mr. Wilson 
assuredly will be greeted with the re- 
spect inspired by this good tale. (“The 
Land Claimers.” By John Fleming Wil- 
son. Little, Brown & Co.) 


“Bar-20 Days” 


It is a curious coincidence that in 
“Bar-20 Days,” a rousing recital of 
ranch life at an early period of the 
great west, and of the pranks of cow- 
punchers and cattle owners at a time 
when ranges were free and unrestrict- 
ed, Clarence E. Mulford employs a 
slight variation of the same exciting 
incident that Jack London does in “Ad- 
venture’—two men stalking each other, 
by agreement, with deadly intent. This 
novel modern method of duelling (that 
is more a reversion to the primal state 
than modern, save in the minds of cer- 
tain clever short-story writers) fits 
equally well amid the sage brush of 
the plains of the western United States 
or the luxuriant tropical undergrowth 
of a faraway South Sea island. There 
are certain respects in which Mulford 
has, it seems, improved upon London’s 
work; for instance, when Hopalong 
rescues Tex Ewalt, his opponent, from 
the rushing torrent, a third angle of 
the human triangle, which London has 
persistently ignored, is introduced. The 
capture of Juan Alvarez, the Mexican 
bandit, and his gang of thieves, and of 
the famous “ghost” of San Miguel can- 
yon; the fight of “Red’ Conner and 
Hopatong Cassidy with the Indians at 
Powers’ old ranch house, the “end of 
the trail,’ when Jerry Brown, the 
fugitive at the mission and escapes his 
pursuers and the tragedy of Edwards 
ultimatum at Perry’s Rend stand out 
in bold relief as strongest examples of 
Mr. Mulford’s versatility and ability 
with the pen. J 
pictured Hopalong Cassidy again ap- 
pears at the center of the stage, with 
Johnny Nelson, “Red” Conner, “Lanky” 
Smith or one or more of the Bar-20 
gang as lesser performers, each contrib- 
uting life and fun—and touches of 
pathos. (‘‘Bar-20 Days.’ By Clarence 
E, Mulford, A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


“Pietro of Siena” 


Stephen Phillips’ latest play, “Pietro 
of Siena,” will add little to his fame as 
either poet or dramatist. One almost 
regrets that the same pen which wrote 
“Paola and Francesca’ should have 
written this lesser work. There is none 
of the old fire in it, and though the 
blank verse lines scan correctly—prob- 
ably—there is little if any poetry in 
them. Often, they are forced and un- 
natural, as when Gemma says to her 
old nurse, “Ah, woman, but our bodies 
are our souls!” or in the soliloquy of 
Luigi, the night before the dawn set 
for his execution. His lines seem triv- 
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The blending of various wheats makes “Globe A-!” Flour best 
The fact that more “Globe A-1” is used 
in Southern California homes than all other flours combined, is proof 
positive that a flour so blended gives best results. 


GLOBE MILLS, Los Angeles. 
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Of Special Interest to Inquirers---‘Theosophical Manuals,” a series of 18; 
“Elementary Theosophy,” “Reincarnation,” “Man After Death,” “Teachers 
and Their Disciples,” “The Astral Light,” “Psychometry, Clairvoyance and 


Thought Transference,” “The Angel 
mist,” etc. For Sale at 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Co., 


jal and lack the saving grace of met- 
rical rhythm. Pietro Torneilli rescues 
his ancient palace from the usurper 
Luigi Gonzaga. FPietro accuses Luigi 
of many base crimes, among them sev- 
eral murders and worse. Luigi con- 
feeses, is summarily sent to prison to 
be executed at sunrise. He has a sister. 
She enters and pleads to die with Luigi. 
The conquering prince is caught by her 
beauty, offers to free the brother if she 
will yield to him, Then he repents and 
marries her and releases the bold, bad 
brother and they all become friends. 
The plot seems out of tune, and its 
situations unduly melodramatic. One 
thinks of the delicacy with whieh a 
similar subject is treated by Maeter- 
linck in “Mona Vanna,” and then this 
seems crude and _ forced. Stephen 
Phillips has done much better work 
than this, which appears all unworthy 
of the author of “Marpessa.” Nor is 
there any sentiment in the play partic- 
ularly elevating, It rings the changes 
On a time-honored theme, but neither 
delicately nor with exalted motive. 
(Pietro of Siena.’ By Stephen Phillips. 
The Macmillan Company.) 


Magazines of the Month 


Several special articles of interest 
comprise the May issue of The Nau- 
tilus, including editorials by Elizabeth 
Towne; “The Oriental Religions,” by 
Swami Vyavananda ; “The Moral 
Training of Children Through the Gar- 
den City Idea,” by Rev. R. J. Floody. 
D.D,; “Garden City and the New Ed- 
ucation,” by G. EH. Partridge, Ph.D; 
“The Garden City Plan;" “The Meal 
and the Man,” by Mariella John Ladd: 
“Colds: Their Meaning and Cure,” by 
Walter DeVoe: ‘Views and Reviews,” 
by William E. Towne, and “Things 
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That Make for Success. 
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At Mt. Washington 


Members of the College Alumnae As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, numbering 
twenty-seven, entertained at a delight- 
ful luncheon at the Hotel Mt. Washing- 
ton recently. 

Madame Denato delightfully enter- 
tained at the Hotel Mt. Washington 
Tuesday with a luncheon, complimen- 
tary to Mrs. Robert Marsh, who will 
soon leave for Europe to be absent 
several months. 

Complimentary to Mrs. Sara Earl, 
the Angelo Bridge Club entertained 
with a luncheon and bridge party at 
Hotel Mt. Washington Tuesday last. 
The table was ‘attractive with pink 





and the Demon,” ‘Sons of the Fire- 


252 South Spring St. 


Accidents Unnecessary 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 


spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never undcrestimate the speed of an 
approaching ~ vehicle—better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO 





roses. Holtlowing luncheon, bridge was 
enjoyed in the east sun parlor. Hand- 
some hand-painted prizes were cap- 
tured by Mrs. Gleason, Mrs. Earl and 
Mrs, Tabor. Those present were Mmes. 
Parrett, Sara Earl, Evelyne N. Robin- 
son, R. K. Tabor, EH. V. M. McBroom, 
T. M. Stuart, Ed Stuart, Frances, G. H. 
Parker, William Parker, Lottie Scho- 
field, John Saunders and Starr. 

Mrs. Spongler entertained a party of 
friends Tuesday at a luncheon at the 
Mt. Washington Hotel. 

Mrs. J. W. Conger was hostess at a 
luncheon given at the Mt, Washington 
Hotel one day this week, the guests 
numbering ten. The color scheme in 
lavender in various shades was carried 
out attractively in the decorations. 

Mrs. P. W. Braser entertained twelve 
of her friends at a bride luncheon at 
the Mt. Washington recently.. Bridge 
was played in the east sun parlor and 
was much enjoyed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph of San Fran- 
cisco, who have passed several months 
at the Mt. Washington Hotel, left for 
their home Thursday. 

Last Thursday night’s dance at the 
Mt. Washington was a pleasant affair 
enjoyed by a number of guests and 
their friends. 
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Stock market conditions have not 
been altogether satisfactory this week, 
due to pyrotechnic price cutting in 
several of the lesser oils. The Stewart 
petroleums have been hot one day and 
cola the next, with Associated again 
elose to 50 as late as Wednesday, and 
with Central at a standstill in price, as 
compared to the last report. Doheny 
Mexicans alone are revealing consid- 
erable form, with Mexican Common 
having gained nearly $5 a share since 
one week ago. 

Experts predict a longer period of 
summer stagnation than usual, al- 
though why this should be the case is 
not really apparent, with New York 
enjoying a bul! market, due to the 
Standard Oil decision, and with money | 
more plentiful, locally, than has been | 
the case in several years. 

Union Oil continues to fluctuate be- 
tween 103 and 104, the highest prices 
of the recent bulge, with Union Provi- 
dent and United Petroleum somewhat 
soft. Just what has again struck As- | 
sociated few appear to know, and as 
Los Angeles no longer is interested in 
the Southern Pacific oil shares, Ex- 
change Alley has declined recently to 
wonder what Wall street thinks of this 
particular manipulation. 

In the cheaper specialties, California 
Midway has taken the place in the cen- 
ter of the speculative stage, displacing 
Consolidated Midway. The former is- 
sue was aroused from its lethargic con- 
dition this week, and after having a | 
lot of oxygen blown into it was moved 
up by force the better part of three 
points. The old story that the prop- | 
erty is about to be sold to a syndicate, 
at a price to approximate a dollar a 
share, again has been thrown into the 
pit of exchange trading aS an incentive 
for the public to get into the game. 

Consolidated Midway has fallen be- 
low 15 this week, with the reputed 25,- 
000-barrel-a-day gusher having been 
finally harnessed into a 4,000-barrel-a- 
day producer. If that production can 
be maintained for two weeks, the stock 
should once more prove a purchase. 
Jade and Oleum, of the tesser oils, are 
holding their own. 

Mexican Preferred has’ been trotting 
along with its better known speculative 
brother, equally firm and going up just 
a little all the time, due to reports of 
prospective peace south of the Rio 
Grande. Western Union is firm at 82 
bid. 

Bonds are hard, although not espe- 
cially active, while in the industrial list 
L. A. Home Preferred and the Edisons 
are being acquired in large blocks for 
investment, 

Bank stocks continue to play a wait- 
ing game, with Citizens National show~- 
ing more activity, and with First Na- 
tional being sought at about 500, 
Merchants Bank & Trust is wanted at 
prevailing prices. 

Mining shares are looking up a bit, 
although the market is anything but | 
satisfactory. 

Money continues to rule easy, with 
no change in rates as reported one) 
week ago. 





Banks and Banking 
By a decision handed down Saturday 


by Judge Conrey, the Los Angeles Sav- 
ings, Mortgage and Trust Company is 
declared solvent and will be allowed to 
eontinue in business, with the proviso 
that the institution change certain of 
its business methods, which the court 
criticized. The petition of the state to 
have a receiver appointed for the com- 
pany was denied, although the building 
and loan association commission was 
directed to see that the court’s order 
in regard to the change of business 
methods was carried out. The injunc- 
tion against the company is to prevent 
the exehange of stock for contracts 


held by the patrons, and the company | 


must allow such stockholders as have 
made these exchanges to get back their 
contracts again. President W. B. 
Ames and his wife, the principal stock- 
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holders of the company had been sell- 
ings their stock to the contract holders, 
which while upheld as a legal right, was 
declared by the court to be objection- 
able since the president did so on his 
own behalf. 


Despite the fact that the Kern Val- 
ley Bank of Bakersfield closed its doors 
Friday at the order of the state super- 
intendent of banks, it is reported that 
the depositors undoubtedly will.be paid 
in full. The immediate cause of the 
bank’s closure was the holding of a 
large block of the Sunset Road Oil 
Company’s bonds in the sum of $450,000, 
which .the bank has held for a con- 
siderable time and now Seeks to re- 
alize on by mortgage foreclosure pro- 
ccedings. If the sale of these bonds 
realizes 50 cents on the dollar, and the 
other assets prove to be good, a full 
settlement can be made with deposit- 
ors. May 2 the assets and liabilities 
of the bank were given at $1,084,660; 
capital stock at $100,000; surplus $60,- 
000, and undivided profits, $65,000. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock ad- 
dressed a recent letter of inquiry to 
the postmaster of Ontario, in reference 
to the establishment of a postal sav- 
ings bank there. It is believed an.in- 
stitution of that character will he es- 
tablished in Ontario in the near future, 
as it was shown that more than $12,- 
000 is sent abroad by foreign laborers 
from that point yearly. In the grants 
for the establishment of postal savings 
banks recently made by the govern- 
ment, California was given three new 
stations, Monterey, Needles and Peta- 
luna. This makes four for the state 
and a total of 176 postal savings banks 
created to date. 


Incorporation papers have been filed 
for the Citizens Trust and Savings 
Bank, with a capital stock of $500,000 
fully subscribed. The new bank is a 
reorganization of the Broadway Bank 
and Trust Company, which was taken 
over recently by the Citizens’ National. 
The directors of the new institution are 
J. Ross Clark, R. J. Waters, M. J, Mon- 
nette, My, Ja@onnellnst ©) iso] tO ssh 
Monnette, A. J. Waters, W. W. Woods, 
J. J. Fay, Jy. R. W. Kenny, Warren 
Gillelen, George I. Cochran, Ben Will- 
jams, G. W. Walker and W. W. Beck- 
ett, 


Commercial Bank of Whittier has 
been authorized to organize with a cap- 
ital stock of $50,000, divided into 500 
shares at the par value of $100 each, 
to be subscribed for at 20 per cent 
above par. A charter will be granted 
the bank as soon as details can be ar- 
ranged. Interested in the new insti- 
tution are C. R, Thomas, S. W. Bar- 
ton, Alphonso Moore, E. M. Wheat- 


| land, P. J. Denninger, I. L. Blinn and A. 


J, Rendleman. 


Directors of the American Savings 
Bank at an election held recently elect- 
ed J. Wilson Phelps to the presidency, 
filling the vacancy left by the death of 
his father, Thomas W. Phelps. A. M. 
Gibbs, formerly assistant cashier, will 
assume the cashiership in Mr. Phelps’ 
stead and L, J. Harriman, one of the 
tellers, was elected assistant secretary. 
A, B. Workman continues as vice pres- 
ident and Russ Avery as secretary. 


In the reorganization following the 
recent buying out of the majority 
stockholders of the Los Angeles Hi- 
bernian Savings Bank by the minority 
interests, James A. Cashion, capitalist 
and vice president of the Grant 
Brothers Construction Company; Ar- 
thur B. Mullen, capitalist and member 
of the firm of Mullen & Bluett Clothing 
Company, and George J. Cote, a promi- 
nent real estate owner, are named on 


| the new directorate. 


Bank clearings in the United States 
for the week ending May 11 aggregat- 
ed $2.963,779,000 as against $3,329,202,- 
000 for the week preceding and $3,181,- 
515,000 for the corresponding week of 








A Strong Modern Bank 


—An institution keeping pace with the growth of Los Angeles and 
the development of her business interests. 

—An institution whose location, facilities, strength and stability render 
it an ideal banking home for the business man, the wage earner, the 


capitalist and the investor. 


—The counsel of our officers in all matters financial is at your service. 


Visit the bank today. 


—3 per cent Interest Paid on Minimum Monthly Balances of $300 or 


More. 


—4 per cent Interest Paid on Savings Deposits of $1 or More. 
Capital and Surplus, $2,400,000. 


CENTRAL 
BUILDING 


last year. Los Angeles with $18,824,000 
ranked eleventh with regard to clear- 
ings and third in point of percentage 
gain, having 16 per cent, while Denver 
and Oakland took first and second 
places, with gains respectively of 19.0 
and 16.3 per cent. 


Deposits in the Chicago banks have 
shown a resumption of the advancing 
trend which resulted a few weeks ago 
in record totals, and it is believed that 
when the expected calls from the comp- 
troller and the state auditor have 
made known the aggregate figures, the 
Chicago institutions will be shown to 
hold a larger deposit accumulation 
than has been exhibited in any similar 
report. Chicago bank clearings for 
last week, totaling $274,283,072, show a 
gain of $1,108,012 over the same week a 
year ago, while balances increased $1,- 
658,653 to $17,971,151. 


Plans are being made by the First 
National Bank of Corona for the erec- 
tion of a two-story, pressed-brick 
pbuilding in the rear of the present bank 
structure. The upper story will be 
used for office rooms, 


Pasadena bank deposits March 7 ag- 
gregated $11,020,607.35, as against $10,- 
114,712.14 for the corresponding date 
in 1910. The figures are indicative of 
the city’s growth and continued pros- 
perity. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


J. H. Adams & Co., local bond brok- 
ers, have asked San Diego’s city coun- 
cil to rectify an error in the coupon of 
$533,000 worth of sewer bonds pur- 
chased by them. It is asserted that the 
bonds contain the statement that both 
interest and principal are payable 
either to the city treasurer or to the 
National Park Bank of New York city, 
and a part of the statement referring 
to the New York bank is left off the 
eoupon, Although Dillon, Thompson & 
Clay, bond experts of New York, have 
passed favorably on the issue, this er- 
ror may invalidate the bonds. The San 
Diego council holds J, H. Adams & 
Co.’s check for 5 per cent of the amount 
bid and declares that this will be for- 
feited if the brokers fail to take the 
bonds. 


In the eastern money centers the 
bond market, which is usually looked 
upon as a forerunner of the better stock 
market, already is experiencing a 
broadening out and a revival of activ- 
ity. Just how genuine the present 
pond market is, time only can deter- 
mine. The general impression is that 
the buying is largely by banks which 
prefer the higher yield of bonds com- 
paratively liquid to the low returns 
afforded by the commercial paper mar- 
ket. In other words, banks are seek- 
ing to employ their idle fgunds at a 
better profit than the ordinary run of 
commercial paper at the present time 
offers. 


Sealed bids will be received by the 
supervisors of Riverside county up to 
11 a.m. May 24 for the purchase of 
ponds of the Hemet schoo! district in 
the sum of $5,000 at 6 per cent per an- 
num for school purposes, Certified 
check must be for 10 per cent of the 
amount bid. 


Bids will be received by the city 


| clerk of Santa Barbara up to 5 p.m. 


June 1 for the purchase of bonds in 
the amount of $40,000 or any portion 
thereof, which is a part of the $200,000 
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issue authorized for the completion of 
the water works extension § tunnel 
through the Santa Ynez range of 
mountains. The bonds bear 4% per 
cent interest. Bidders must state the 
amount of premium offered and cer- 
tified check for $4,000 must accompany 
bid. 

Members of the Corona chamber of 
commerce have endorsed the proposed 
municipal improvement bond proposi- 
tion as follows: $100,000 for improving 
12 miles of streets; $21,500 for a city 
hall; $18,500 for parks; $5,000 for im- 
proved fire department equipment, 
making a total bond issue of $140,000. 


Bonds of the Pasadena high school 
district in the sum of $475,000 have 
been awarded to E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
whose bid carried a premium of $8078. 
The city school bonds in the sum of 
$75,000 were also sold to HE. H. Rollins 
& Sons at a premium of $826. 


Los Angeles supervisors will receive 
sealed bids up to 2 p.m. June 5 for the 
purchase cf bonds of the Charter Oak 
school aistrict in the sum of $3500. The 
bonds will bear 5 per cent interest. 
Certified check must be for 5 per cent 
of the amount bid. 


Supervisors of Elsinore will receive 
bids up to 11 a.m. May 24 for the pur- 
chase of bonds of the Hisinore school 
district in the amount of $2500 at 6 per 
cent per annum. Certified check must 
be for 10 per cent of the amount. 


Glendale proposes to purchase Ver- 
dugo Park, a forty-acre tract lying 
northeast of the city and costing $60,- 
000. If no other means is devised to 
raise the purchase price, it is proposed 
to vote bonds for that purpose. 


San Bernardino is agitating a cam- 
paign to be waged several months to 
create a sentiment in favor of a poly- 
technic high school. Later, a special 
election will be held to vote a bond 
issue for the improvement. 


Newport Beach will hold a special 
election in the near future to vote on 
the issuance of bonds in the sum of 
$55,000 for a municipal light works and 
plant. The bonds will bear 5 per cent 
interest. 


Electors of Alamoria school district, 
Brawley, will hold an election May 30 
to vote bonds in the sum of $5,000 for 
school purposes. The bonds will bear 
6 per eent interest. 


Plans and estimates are being ob- 
tained by Santa Barbara for four new 
A special 
election will be held later to vote funds 
for the project, 


San Diego will receive bids up to 3 
p.m. June 8 for the purchase of school 
bonds of the La Mesa school district in 
the sum of $4800. The bonds will bear 
6 per cent interest. 


Bonds of the Redman school district 
in the amount of $2450 were sold to 
Purcell, Gray & Gale, who offered a 
premium of $52.50, 


Elsinore is planning to call a sewer 
bond election in the near future, when 
$20,000 will be voted on for that pur- 
pose, 





